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FOREWORD 


The following series of papers and discussions were presented 
at the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the National Probation 
Association at Providence. To these have been added two papers 
presented at the special conference meetings arranged by the 
Association in conjuction with the American Prison Congress at 
Detroit. All the addresses of importance and the more important 
discussions, together with the actions of the Association at the 
annual meeting, are included. | 


The Providence Conference marked an epoch in the develop 
ment of probation work in America. Never before at any gather- 
ing of persons engaged or interested in social treatment of 
delinquency through the courts have such carefully prepared, 
scholarly and original reports and papers been presented. Never 
before have such subjects as training for probation work, juvenile 
court standards, family courts and other basic topics been as 
well discussed. It is hoped that this volume will be of real service 
in establishing needed standards and aiding in the development 
of “the social service of the courts.” 


CuHartes L. CHUTE, 
General Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 


THE SOCIAL COURT AS A COMMUNITY FORCE 


Hon. Cuarces L. Brown 


President Judge of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, 
President of the Association 


This has been a momentous year for the National Probation 
Association, a year in which we have blossomed forth, so to 
speak, after more than a decade of growth. We are now an incor- 
porated, national organization, with a paid executive secretary, 
a treasurer and even a treasury of modest proportions. The 
Association has struggled forward to this consummation whose 
actuality is marked by this meeting. The time is short since the 
memorable day in Minneapolis when seven probation officers, 
with nothing but their faith in the cause, met to found this 
organization. Today the organization has outgrown its swaddl- 
ing clothes and is known wherever probation is known, both 
nationally and internationally. 

The Association has spread the gospel of a fair chance for 
the disadvantaged child, the erring boy and girl, the delinquent 
men and women, throughout the country and even across the seas 
to other lands. It has drawn up laws, formulated platforms, 
established practices that are in successful operation. We can 
point to achievement and we are going forward to greater 
achievement. 
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We represent a great power—the power of the courts—the 
only governmental agencies that are authorized to deprive a 
citizen of his life and liberty. We deal with the citizen as a 
member of the family, the family as the unit in the community. 
At these conferences the individualization of the delinquent has 
been emphasized. That was necessary and will always be neces- 
sary because law tends to crystallize and become inhuman, tends 
to punish the crime set forth in the statute or the code as 
punishable and to forget the correction of the individual. 

It is our social task to bring out the individual but the indi- 
vidual as the member of the family. It is the task of a skilled 
worker, a task like that of the cameo cutter who brings out an 
individual head from the matrix of his material. But, what are 
these families that furnish the backgrounds of the individuals and 
of whom the individuals form an inseparable part? These fam- 
ilies form the communities. It is for the protection of the com- 
munity that laws are made in order to preserve the families that 
make up the community. 

This brings me to the central idea of my address tonight—the 
relation of the social court to the community, for it is my belief 
that the social court must be a community force if it is to per- 
form the mission that the nation delegates to it. 

There was someone who said, “let me write the songs of a 
people and I do not care who makes its laws.” He who wrote 
that had perhaps the old notion of law as that of a grim iron 
frame-work that bound the community together. But we have 
advanced beyond this in America. We have probation—we have 
the social court—we have a humanized, a compassionate, and for 
the little children even a tender law. And, if we had had it 
earlier we would have less need to talk of harsh repressive 
measures and of crime waves, If our forefathers had had this 
vision that has been vouchsafed us today we would be further 
away from harshness and repression because our preventive work 
would have reduced and practically eliminated wrong doing due 
to environment and nearly all except those congenitally incap- 
able of right conduct would have been saved for society. 
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But the old notion of law was to force the community to do 
right by fear of punishments. The law was constantly threaten- 
ing possible evil doers. Threats of hanging, of burning, of quar- 
tering, of being broken on the wheel were always suspended 
aloft like a sword of Damocles. In England, not so long ago, 
they hung men for sheep stealing, they imprisoned and hung little 
children. The threat of force was used everywhere and naked 
brute force itself struck out whenever wrong doing, as it was 
understood, raised its head. The law was a bludgeon. 

I believe in force. I believe it should be used whenever pos- 
sible, but the force I believe in is the force you believe in too. 
It is social force. I believe in the court as a social force, or to 
restate it, the social court as a community force. By social court 
we must mean all that compose it, the judge, the probation 
officer, the social worker, the physician, the psychologist, the 
court officer and all who take part or share or assist in its 
humane work. 

To those who think of the social aspect of justice and all 
which that connotes in the way of sympathy, compassion and 
tender mercy will think of Shakespeare’s living picture of com- 
passionate justice that he presented to us when he said, “it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven.” Can one say, “I care 
not who makes a nation’s law if I but make its songs” ? By the 
songs of a nation were meant its social expression,—all that is 
warm and human in the people. The laws can be that also and 
are as sympathetic and human as are the law’s interpreters, the 
judges and the law’s socializers, the probation officers. No judge 
can bring this human touch if he forgets that he has an indi- 
vidual before him and thinks only of the offense that he is try- 
ing. The judge is not trying a crime; he is not trying a theft, 
nor a burglary, nor even a murder; he must remember that he is 
trying an individual. That is all that the phrase, the indi- 
vidualization of the delinquent means. That is the message 
that we as members of the National Probation Association must 
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spread far and wide throughout this country and wherever our 
work and its influence is carried. 

The other message is that the social court must stimulate 
and educate the community to help the court to correct wrong 
doing. Unless the social court is a community force its task 
is valueless. Let me give concrete illustrations of what a court 
can do. Of course, the best way to give concrete illustrations 
is to cite experiences that are your own or that are actual. There 
are three things that every court must have in order to exert 
its influence in the community: 

(1) Adequate and sufficient laws; 

(2) A socialized staff—probation officers, physicians, psych- 

ologists ; 

(3) A socialization of all its processes. 

In Philadelphia we found that we had not adequate enough 
laws. We went to sessions of the State Legislature and worked 
for the adoption of new laws and the change of old ones. Asa 
result the following new laws are on our statute books, since we 
were established in 1913: 

(1) Misdemeanant’s Court Act gives the Municipal Court 
exclusive jurisdiction over disorderly street walkers and dis- 
orderly children between the ages of 16 and 21 years, and defines 
“disorderly children.” 

(2) Desertion and Non-Support Act made a mother liable 
for desertion of her child, and made grandparents liable for the 
maintenance of grandchildren. 

(3) Illegitimate Children Act, makes it a misdemeanor for a 
parent of a child born out of wedlock to neglect its support, 


whether the child be born or begotten in or out of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


(4) Aid for Families of Prisoners, authorizes Philadelphia 


to make appropriation for the support of destitute families of 
persons imprisoned. 


(5) An act to make the small claims court possible. 
(6) Detention of Adult Prisoners, provides for the establish- 
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ment of houses of detention in cities of the first class for deten- 
tion of witnesses and untried prisoners and that the board of 
managers shall be appointed by the Court of Quarter Sessions 
and the Municipal Court. - 

(7) Support for Deserted Wives, provides that the county 
may pay 65 cents a day to the wives of men committed for 
desertion and non-support. In Philadelphia these sums are paid 
twice a month, as other city and county wages are paid. 

(8) Juvenile Courts, amended, provides that the court may 
direct that the necessary expenses of placing or replacing 
neglected, incorrigible and delinquent children shall be paid by 
the proper county. 

(9) Municipal Court Practice, provides for the modifying the 
court’s practice. 

(10) Children Forbidden Theatres, prohibits children between 
8 and 14, unaccompanied by adults, from attending moving pic- 
tures during certain hours. 

(11) Desertion or Neglect of Wife and Children, misdemeanor. 

These laws together with the original Municipal Court Act 
give us a sound working basis for our social work. The next 
step was the obtaining of sufficient probation officers to do the 
work and to increase them as the work grew. A social court 
cannot be a factor in the community without enough probation 
officers. Every court jurisdiction is really made up of many 
smaller communities and the probation officer is the agent in his 
district or community. 

As the court grew we socialized every court process. When 
we obtained jurisdiction in case of street walkers we established 
a detention home with a medical ward, a neuro-psychiatric staff, 
venereal diagnosticians, matrons and attendants. We obtained 
the cooperation of the State Board of Medical Licensure to quar- 
antine patients. A hospital for venereal diseases was made 
part of our system by cooperation with the medical board of the 
hospital. We opened night venereal clinics for our ambulant 
patients until the State Board of Health undertook this work. 
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In this way our social court became a real community force for 
the eradication of venereal diseases which are so inextricably 
bound up with the whole problem of prostitution. 


During the World War we gave the United States District 
Attorney, Francis Fisher Kane, the service of probation officers to 
handle the problems of prostitution in connection with the 
soldiers and sailors. We tried the Government cases in our 
court since they had no summary jurisdiction in the Federal 
Courts. We were thus able to be a rea] community force in the 
suppression of vice during the war time. 

Other ways in which a social court can be an influence in the 
community are in the disapproval of child marriages, and of 
hasty and indiscreet unions, in general disapprc... >. unsuit- 
able matings of people who are not fitted physically or morally 
for wedlock and the bearing of children. 

We have socialized every step in the handling of our juvenile 
delinquents and dependents. No child is taken out of the com- 
munity if it is on complaint of parent and not an arrest case 
except on petition, a civil or chancery process and not a crim- 
inal process is used. 

In the Domestic Relation Division we cooperate with 
employers. We obtain positions for husbands who are out of 
work and who have been careless about getting work. We main- 
tain a system of cooperation with the employers of the com- 
munity by which they give us information as to earnings of our 
clients. This information so necessary in making a court order 
is obtained amicably. In this way the court serves the com- 
munity in these questions of adjustment to positions and to 
economic conditions. 

In the court we have a district system so that the probation 
officers serve particular districts or neighborhoods where they 


become known and can render community service. Every divi- 


sion of the court has friendly service cases, that is, cases that do 
not come officially before the court but are treated in an un- 
official way. That is one way of doing preventive work in the 
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community in cooperation with the social agencies, churches and 
interested individuals. 

At the request of Dr. Thomas D. Eliot of the Northwestern 
University, Chairman of the Committee on Juvenile Courts of 
the National Probation Association, we made a study of our so- 
called unofficial hearings, or, as we prefer to call them, adjust- 
ments out of court. They are as follows: 


In 1921, 4,056 of the total number of cases heard in the 
House of Detention were adjusted without court hearing. This 
represents 75.2% of the total number of cases. Of the probation 
cases handled by probation officers, 40.9% were adjusted un- 
officially without court hearings. This practice is steadily 
increasing year by year. 


We cooperate with the social agencies by exchanging informa- 
tion with them through the Social Service Exchange and through 
our own interdepartmental registration bureau. No social court 
can expect to be a community force without working in coopera- 
tion with all the agencies in the city or town in which it operates. 
Very important in making community contacts and rendering 
community service is to have the community understand the 
court’s work. We issue a detailed annual report giving descrip- 
tive and statistical information as to our work. We also have an 
educational department which prepares special studies and draws 
up reports for interested organizations and individuals. Lantern 
slide lectures are given illustrating court processes. The social 
education of the community is as important in probation work as 
it is in any other form of social work. One of the most impor- 
tant tasks of our educational department is that of educating the 
school children. We give illustrated lantern slide talks, through 
the educational department, to the seventh and eighth grade 
children. These are given in cooperation with the Civic Teachers’ 
Association. A delinquent boy’s story is explained step by step 
in language suitable and of instructive value to the child. This 
task alone is one of great value in preventing delinquency. Child 
welfare is a problem in which even the children can help. Child 
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welfare, once thought of as a private affair between parents is 
now seen to be what it really is—a community problem. 
Cooperation with the schools is a very close one, as of course it 
should be. 

I know that all this work is not new to any of you here. 
There is hardly a probation officer or a judge here who is not a 
leading spirit in the proper interpretation of the social aspect of 
the law in his or her community. Judges lecture in schools of 
social work, probation officers conduct boys clubs and girls 
clubs, they are the leaders in movements for Americanization, 
they take part in housing betterment campaigns, campaigns for 
the eradication of vice and venereal disease and mental health 
programs. Judges and probation officers were leaders in secur- 
ing the new juvenile court law passed in New York recently. 
They are the leaders in the movement for Federal probation. It 
is because our interest does not cease with the individual but is 
directed to his environment. What does it profit us to put a 
child on probation when you know his environment as expressed 
in his neighborhood is vile? It means we must interest ourselves 
in the betterment of conditions in the child’s neighborhood. What 
does it profit us to put a man on probation for not treating his 
wife in an American way when we know that it is because he 
does not understand our laws and customs? It is then our task 
to Americanize him and his fellows who like him are not Amer- 
icanized. What does it profit to do nothing else but to put a 
girl with a venereal disease in an institution? We must go a 
step further and teach her what venereal disease means, to cure 
her and to use prevention measures so that the disease does not 
spread, carrying social as well as physical disease in its wake. 
We must always deal with the community. We must be a force 
in the community. We must cooperate with the other people 
who are devoting their lives to social service, doing our daily 
tasks of educating the community so far as we can with the 
gentle power of social force. That is your task and my task. 


In order to do this work we must be constantly not only 
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educating the community but we must also be open-minded in 
the reception of new ideas and new developments. We must be 
constantly educating ourselves so that we can better perform our 
tasks with the individuals entrusted to our care. Then we can 
educate our communities as to methods and ways in which they 
can cooperate with us. 

In order to do this we must use all our community resources, 
all the agencies, public and private, all the help of science in 
social, mental, physical and economic diagnoses of our charges. 
While these forces all operate complexly we should not fail to 
keep a very simple point of view in mind. Can we not look 
upon the whole thing as a family relationship? The essential 
thing in the relationship between the members of a family is that 
of the relationship between the strong and the weak. It is a 
relationship of kinship. So, after all the relationship between 
us and our charges and that between those of us who are asso- 
ciated in the work to help those who are not so strong is one of 
kinship—whether we are judge, probation officer or client we are 
all one in the kinship of mankind, of our common humanity. 

The thought of the social court in its relation to the com- 
munity carries us a step further. Each social court in its com- 
munity acting as a community force is no new idea. It is an 
Anglo-Saxon heritage—of the justice of the peace, the community 
judge—that historic official whose office is of the every bed rock 
on which our Anglo-Saxon civilization is built. The local court 
is the heart of the local self-government. In modern times the 
organization of local communities, self-governing and free, makes 
up the nation. So today in this gathering we have the representa- 
tives of the local courts that make up the socialized court system 
of the American nation. 

The function of the National Probation Association is to be, so 
to speak, the parliamentary body representing the social courts 
of the country. The probation officers and judges are spokes- 
men in the war not against evil and injustice so much as against 
social error, social maladjustment and their causes, lieing in the 
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environment and beyond the self help of the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who is battling alone against mischance. And it is the 
human touch that unites the court and its clients that makes a 
successful consummation of our efforts possible. 


THE NEEDS AND FUTURE OF THE PROBATION SERVICE 


CuHar_Les L. CHUTE 


General Secretary, National Probation Association, New York City 


Probation work as such is a comparatively new branch ot 
social work and public service. Although the first probation 
law, limited to one court in Boston, was passed in 1878 it was 
not until 1899 that the States of Rhode Island and New Jersey 
followed suit. That year also came the passage of a probation 
law limited to juveniles in the State of Minnesota and the 
establishment of the first Juvenile Court in Chicago, with proba- 
tion service as its corner stone. But these were only beginnings. 
Like any new system of administration the work has been gradu- 
ally established. Practically all of its development, outside of 
Massachusetts, has occurred during the past twenty years, most 
of it in the last ten years. In comparison with poor relief, child 
placing and institutional work, organized probation work is 
indeed very young, and I may add, very crude but promising. 
We must take this fact into account in judging the work. 

What is the probation service? In simplest terms probation 
is the social work of the courts. The probation service is that 
growing body of workers who are carrying out the social investi- 
gation, the adjustment of cases, the supervision of individuals 
and families committed to their care. The origin of this work 
is not recent. It had been done for a long time, here and there, 
by private social agencies, but neither extensively nor very 
effectively, before any probation law was passed. But the organ- 
izing of the work as a separate paid service within the courts 
and its present wide extension is very new. 
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The rapid extension of probation and social court work in 
the past few years in significant. The equipping of the courts 
for social as well as judicial service is now taking place. It has 
involved almost a revolution in court organization and functions. 
New social courts are springing up, the juvenile, the domestic 
relations, the women’s court. A growing body of social workers, 
at least two thousand strong in the country today (and the 
number is constantly increasing) have been added to the courts. 

The old conception of criminal courts made them tribunals 
governed by rigid rules of law, set up to administer impersonal 
justice and enforce a rigid code of punishments. Justice was 
blind; for every offence punishment, supposed to fit the crime, 
was fixed. The court had one function: namely, to determine 
guilt or innocence and automatically impose the penalty of the 
law. It-was all very simple, all based on established precedents, 
in effect for generations. What need to complicate the wheels 
of justice with machinery for individual or social welfare? 
What has the social worker to do with the courts? Let him 
find his place elsewhere. 

But this conception is rapidly passing, though more or less 
recurrent at every time of real or imagined crime increase. But 
a newer conception of individual and social justice through the 
socialized court is coming, and cannot be stayed. The old 
system of courts, administering punishment through a rigid 
criminal law has never really worked. It has been found im- 
possible in practice to treat individuals by general rule. Human 
beings cannot be treated inhumanely with good results either 
to them or to society. Relying upon old-fashioned drastic de- 
terrents, though again advocated in some quarters today, has 
never yet decreased crime or prevented its recurrence. There 
is no darker page in human history than the futile efforts of 
mankind to suppress crime through force and cruelty. Many 
have been the victims of the old order, especially among the 
poor and defenseless, and many innocents have perished with 
the so-called guilty. The very inefficiency of criminal justice, 
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even more than its inhumanity, has caused the great changes 
that are taking place today. 

Inevitably there have been worked out methods of discrim- 
ination and individualization of justice. In England centuries 
ago there arose “indulgences,” “benefit of clergy,” and “letting 
to good behaviour.” Later the right of suspending sentence 
was established and brought over to these colonies. In Massa- 
chusetts, New York and many other states, judicial decisions 
have declared this to be an inherent right of the courts. This 
established the power of the courts to release upon good be- 
haviour. To make this effective, supervision by a special officer 
became necessary, and the probation system was born. Today 
through the work of this system, and the social enlightenment 
of judges and the public, the socialized court is being developed. 
This we hope and believe will become one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest factor in solving the hitherto insoluble problem 
of crime. 

In discussing the probation system broadly, it is necessary 
to include the juvenile court and the domestic relations court, 
the two closely related, distinctively social courts which are 
now being established and extended throughout the entire 
country. Their work is largely probation or social work. In 
other courts dealing with delinquency, more of the old order 
remains, but they also are adopting a socialized practice which 
has already shown good results in the effective treatment and 
prevention of crime. 

Now, what are the facts, briefly, which must be faced before 
we can speak of the needs and future of the probation service? 
Probation work in its brief career has received much laudation 
from its proponents, which has not often been as intelligent 
and discriminating as it should be. Exaggerated claims have 


been made for it as a sort of panacea, which if applied early 


would make institutional treatment largely unnecessary. It is 


nothing of the kind, but it occupies an important, a strategic 
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place in the courts, the gateway for public care of the prevalent 
evil of delinquency. That place is by no means as yet realized. 

I shall here refer to juvenile and adult probation separately 
because while I believe that they belong to one system, and 
that the work of all courts should be closely co-ordinated, their 
development has been different. Juvenile probation in many 
states has advanced much further than adult, having started first. 
Every state except Wyoming has a probation law for children 
and some form of separate courts or hearings for children’s 
cases. However, the recent questionnaire study of the Children’s 
Bureau showed that only forty-five per cent of the courts hear- 
ing children’s cases in the cities of the country and comparatively 
few rural districts have any real probation work. Many of the 
larger cities have fairly good probation staffs in their juvenile 
courts, but as many more have staffs of workers which are 
entirely inadequate in number and more or less untrained and 
unqualified. 

Adult probation laws, often limited to first or minor of- 
fenders, or to domestic relations cases, exist in all but thirteen 
states, but the employment of paid officers (indispensable of 
course to real probation work) is in many states limited to a 
few large cities. In no states except Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island is there even an attempt to cover all courts. The truth 
is that as yet there is not very much socially effective, adequately 
done adult probation work in the country. Here and there may 
be found a well-equipped probation office and scattered all over 
the country are individual workers getting good results by 
devoted service against great odds. 

The quality of probation work and workers is as uneven as 
its equipment. The appointment of probation officers is to a 
great extent political; sometimes this does not interfere with 
securing trained officers, more often it does. Most probation 
officers are untrained to start with, and many are unfit by tem- 
perament, age or infirmities for this arduous and difficult work. 


All the inherent limitations of public service employment must 
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be contended with and in addition lack of appreciation, even 


scorn of so-called “welfare work” stands in the way of adequate 
support and co-operation. Salaries in this work are largely 
inadequate. Probation has often developed from volunteer 
service and carries with it the idea common to some other forms 
of social work that it can be done partly for love. I only know 
of three or four courts in the country where the number of pro- 
bation workers can be said to be adequate for the load of investi- 
gations, case work and court duties imposed. In most states 
there is an entire lack of state supervision or control of the 
work, which experience has clearly shown to be not only desir- 
able but essential, to standardize and develop the service in 
every state. Supervision of the work in the courts themselves 
is often lax. The officers frequently neither seek or secure that 
co-operation with community agencies which is essential to se- 
cure information and do constructive case work. Results are 
not studied and checked up. The public is not made to under- 
stand, therefore does not support the work. 

These are some of the crudities of the probation service, 
doubtless a matter of every day experience with many of you. 
I should not go further without saying that real progress in 
correcting these evils has been made in recent years. In a 
number of large cities like New York and Philadelphia great 
gains in the number and character of personnel have been made 
in the last few years. Much education of judges and court 
workers has gone on from within. The old time probation 
officers, a sort of court attendant-policeman, is becoming rarer. 
Able young men and women, real social workers, are coming 
into the courts here and there. State supervision ,especially in 
the juvenile field is advancing. Seven states have some effective 
control of appointment and work of probation officers. A dozen 
others have state departments or agencies supervising and en- 
couraging the development of this work. There is a real national 
movement to raise standards in this service. 
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The probation idea is theoretically sound and fundamentally 
right ; of its success when properly used, in spite of its many handi- 
caps, there can be no doubt. Such statistics and after studies as are 
available show that good probation work succeeds in at least 
75% of cases and this percentage would be much higher if the 
selection of cases were more carefully done. However, we need, 
and the public needs, to get away from the idea that probation 
must be judged by the number of reformations it brings about. 
It is rather a sifting process often succeeding when it apprehends 
and brings back the more serious cases for which institutional 
or other treatment is required. 

Let me quote this statement from a very impartial report of 
a distinguished committee appointed by the English Home 
Office to investigate the probation service in that country: 

“Experience has proved beyond a doubt that the ordinary 
methods available to judicial authorities for dealing with of- 
fenders, such as fine and imprisonment, too often fail either as 
reformative or preventive agencies. On the other hand proba- 
tion, when applied in suitable cases, has frequently proved suc- 
cessful in producing a real change in the moral attitude of 
persons brought before the courts, restoring their self-respect, 


and enabling them to take their places as decent and law-abiding 
citizens. 


“cr 


The figures which have been produced to us, showing the 
















percentage of successful and unsuccessful cases, are most en- 
couraging and afford the strongest possible argument for the 
value of the system.” 

The needs of this service have already been touched upon. 
What are they? I would summarize them under two heads. The 
first need of probation is to find its proper field. As pointed out, 
in most places it has not yet entered into its own. In Massachu- 
setts and New York it has been found that from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of cases coming before the courts can safely be 
placed on probation. In both states the extension of the work 


has resulted in a very marked reduction in institutional popula- 
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tion. With an adequate, trained probation staff in every court 
I believe that a great reduction not only in prison population 
but in the extent of delinquency would almost immediately be- 
come apparent. 

In some courts probation attempts too much. It has not 
found its proper field. The right selection of cases is not made. 
The probation method is especially for the young and early 
offender. It works best with the family. Perhaps the greatest 
need and opportunity of probation workers today is to secure 
psychiatric and psychological work in every court, or as closely 
co-operating therewith as possible. This as nothing else helps 
probation to find its field. It also helps to make the work scien- 
tific and properly professional, which is the second great need 
in this work. 

“To establish professional standards” briefly expresses the sec- 
ond need of the probation service. To make probation work the 
profession that it should be, involves training, appointment for 
ability and merit only, adequate salaries, and all that goes with 
technical, skilled work. A number of schools of social work, 
particularly the New York School, and several universities, are 
establishing or considering special training courses for proba- 
tion officers. Every effort to provide training and then to de- 
mand both training and a minimum of experience for this re- 
sponsible work should be encouraged. “Training on the job” 
is still necessary for most social work and especially will it be 
necessary for probation work for some time to come. The New 
York School of Social Work and the Ohio State University are 
setting an example in this regard through their summer insti- 
tutes. In addition a great deal more should be done locally 
through probation associations and in the probation staffs 
themselves. 

Organization of probation work, proper publicity to educate 
the public and state supervision, already referred to, will do 
much to secure professional standards. After all we all fall 


back on public education and this is especially essential if public 
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work, so close to the people as the courts, is to advance to a 
higher plane of social usefulness. 
In a recent article on “The Socialization of Juvenile Court 
Procedure,” by Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Referee of the Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court, occurs this significant statement: “The 
human usefulness of an institution depends on the degree to 
which it is socialized.” Certainly this is true of the courts, 
dealing as they do with almost every social problem, disposing 
of the very lives and souls of countless persons in need of social 
adjustment. Their success depends on their true socialization 
or social equipment, and it is coming. 
' T cannot long be pessimistic regarding the Probation service, 
in spite of all the facts which I have tried to face in the paper, 
because it is not alone crude, undeveloped and misunderstood, 
but it is also constantly advancing and has, I believe, the future 
with it. Its principals are scientific: To secure the facts, to 
reach causes, and to treat the individual. It is using and must 
use more and more all the help it can secure from experts in the 
field of psychology, psychiatry, and other sciences which study 
man. It must find its field. It must realize its limitations. It 
must develop within itself, and by every outside aid, professional 
standards, and then only will it gain proper support. The proba- 
tion officer, or whatever name he may in the future be called, 
has a distinct vocation. He is a social adjustor or straightener, 
a practical worker in the field of moral education and the de- 
velopment of character, a liason officer between the home, the 
school and society on the one hand and the many exceptional 
individuals who, as the world is now constituted, will be always 
found with us seeking for adjustment and fulfillment of their 
true selves. 

There is hope for the probation service because of the spirit 
that animates it, a true spirit of service, a really religious motive 
to serve and save even the least. I have faith in the courts, I 
believe we can use the ancient institutions of justice; we must 


use them, to social ends. Complete success and certainty in 
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this work cannot perhaps come until the institution of the courts 
is reformed from the top down. Not only probation officers but 
judges also must eventually be made professional. Politics must 
some how be eliminated, and judges selected and promoted 
solely because of their training and ability. 


The future of this work we do not know. It may be that the 
social treatment of delinquency and maladjustment will be re- 
moved from the courts to another branch of the public service. 
Some of it certainly should be, but the attempt, if it were con- 
ceivable, to make the courts purely judicial tribunals would be 


only going backward. The development today is largely the 


other way. There must always exist in the state a judicial au- 
thority to curtail the individual’s liberty when it injures society ; 
without it civilization would cease to exist. But with the social- 
ization of the courts this power becomes parental and therefore 
more effective. It is the parens patriae, the over-parent to all its 
children and this power becomes more effective than the old 
use of force, coercion and punishment. These are subordinated 
to the finer powers of education, and moral guidance. 

The Juvenile Court today is becoming parental and therefore 
social in its method. Gradually it will be seen that the adult 
criminal court is equally parental, though the form of discipline 
may differ. Then we shall equip all courts dealing with be- 
havior problems and maladjustment with staffs trained in the 
science of understanding and dealing effectively with human 
beings, presided over by judges, likewise socially trained but also 
worthily entrusted with ultimate power for the protection and 
welfare both of the individual and the state. 









STANDARDS OF PROBATION WORK 







Joun J. Gascoyne 
Chief Probation Officer, Essex County, Newark 

































To do efficient probation work, we must have a properly 
equipped department, one that includes an ample force of proba- 
tion officers to do field work, a bureau of investigation, an 
employment bureau, a savings department and a _ separate 
domestic relations department. There must also be sufficient 
clerical help, so that the valuable ‘time of the probation officer 
is not taken up with office work, such as the recording of visits, 
reports, etc. 

At all times adult male probationers should be supervised by 
male officers and women probationers by women officers. In 
the larger counties probation work can best be done by district- 
ing the county. I have found it a good plan in my department 
to assign a man and woman probation officer to each district, 
the man looking after the adult males and the woman after the 
juveniles and women probationers. This makes it possible to 
do team-work, when on occasion it is necessary for the two 
officers to visit the same home. 

The probation officer must be socially inclined and have a’ 
good personality, he must have tact, judgment, a sympathetic 
interest in humanity and, above all things, common-sense. He 
must by his appearance and general bearing set a good example. 
Like other humans, the probationer is imitative; therefore, let us 
set him a good example. Probation officers, particularly women 
officers, must be conservative in their dress and manner, in 
order to avoid attracting particular attention when in the per- 
formance of their duties, they are visiting the homes. Merit 
and fitness alone should be the basis of appointment of proba- 
tion officers. I believe also that the time has come when we can 
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demand that the qualifications should include some preliminary 
training in social work, the possession of a certain technique. 
In communities where there is a good-sized staff weekly con- 
ferences should be held for the discussion of difficult cases. 
These discussions, while assisting in the solution of the par- 
ticular problems involved, are also a means of educating the 
newly appointed probation officer. 

In the State of New Jersey, appointments of probation 
officers are made from a civil service list submitted to the Chief 
Probation Officer and the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
Appointment is made on the basis of ninety days’ trial and if the 
temporary appointee does not meet the requirements, the 
appointment is not made permanent. 

A constant endeavor should be made to vary the probation 
methods of treatment, in order to meet the special needs of each 
individual, to better the conditions of the probationers and to 
develop a more personal contact with them. 

As an experiment, there was established three years ago in 
my office a savings department. Probationers, young and old, 
were invited to save small sums weekly and deposit them with 
us. They were given a plain pass-book, which was furnished by 
one of the local banks; the deposits ranged from 10c to $1.00 
weekly. The success of this experiment can be best estimated 
by the fact that the savings fund having opened in March, closed 
in the second week of December with deposits on hand, amount- 
ing to $3,300. A number of probationers drew their money out 
to spend for actual necessities; others transferred their savings 
to banks, where they now continue to make deposits. 

One young woman saved continuously for two years; she 
recently made a request that she be allowed to draw her money 
in August, as she is to be married. Her savings at present 
amount to $300. In cases where the younger probationers, par- 
ticularly girls, have saved some money and wish to withdraw 
it for the purchase of clothing, one of the women probation 


officers usually accompanies her, to help her make a wise selec- 
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tion and avoid squandering her money. We discourage as much 
as possible the purchase of goods on the installment plan. 

Probation officers should play an increasingly important part 
in civic movements of the day. They should take active part in 
the establishment of societies whose object is the prevention of 
delinquency. 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PROBATION EDUCATION AND 
EXTENSION 


Leon STERN 


Director, Educational Department, Municipal Court, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 


The tasks undertaken by this committee were first, the com- 
piling of information as to the training or education of probation 


officers, in order to outline a training policy, and secondly, a 
study of the methods used to educate the community as to the 
functions of probation officers and the aim of the probation 
movement, in order to obtain wider use or extension for our 
movement. 

The attitude of a community toward probation is reflected in 
its standards for probation officers. The more conversant the 
community is with probation and its aim, the higher the 
standards. Conversely the trained probation officer educates the 
community to higher standards. With this passing note on the 
relationship between the committee’s two tasks—probation edu- 
cation and community education—we shall for the purpose of 
this report separate our analysis into a two fold division: (1) 
The Education and Staff Training of Probation Officers. (2) 
The Education of the Community (Extension of Probation as 
inter-related with Community Education concerning Probation). 

The thought of the committee was to get a consensus of 
opinion and based on that to make certain recommendations to 
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the members of the National Probation Association. The ques- 
tionnaire method was used. There were 83 questionnaires sent 
out to four groups of people—10 judges, 17 chief probation 
officers, 30 teachers in schools of social service and colleges with 
social work or sociological courses, 26 authorities on probation 
who had once been in probation work of some kind. From 
these 83 people there came 66 replies. The replies were compre- 
hensive but so varied in viewpoint that their essence can best 
be understood by reviewing them with illustrative examples. 
The opinions varied from that holding that training and educa- 
tion consisted in work on the job and in conferences with the 
chief probation officer to that opinion which held that post 
graduate college training in social work was necessary. Where 
lies the golden mean? The thoughtfulness and care with which 
these replies were prepared was impressive. There were answers 
practical and clear cut, answers based on ripe experience, answers 
scholarly and forward looking, radical answers and conservative 
answers. 


Most of the correspondents in their replies took it for granted 


that probation workers were part of the professional group to 
which social workers belonged. In 1915 in Baltimore, Mr. Abra- 
ham Flexner of the General Education Board, answered the 
question, “Is social work a profession?” by giving six criteria 
by which to test a profession. He said, “* * * professions in- 


volve essentially intellectual operations with large individual 
responsibility ; they derive their raw materials from science and 
learning ; this material they work up to a practical, definite end; 
they possess an educationally communicable technique; they 
tend to self organization; they are becoming increasingly altru- 
istic in motivation.” Mr. Flexner, however, concluded social 
work was not a profession, because its practitioners worked not 
in one field but in many, nor did they work out their own prob- 
lems, nor did they put through the solution without the help of 
other professions. Social work, said Mr. Flexner was not self 
sufficient, but mediating, which means that it has to call upon 
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other callings and professions through which it accomplishes 
the solution of the problem. 

Then Mr. Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School told how 
law had evolved as a proiession until it reached its present high 
standards, and how social work could do likewise and that pro- 
fessional education for social work should be conducted in com- 
plete association with a university. 

Mr. Porter R. Lee held that social work was a profession with 
a definite technique of its own independent of other professions, 
working in a field of its own and that it fulfilled all the criteria 
laid down by Mr. Flexner. Mr. Lee divided social workers into 
two groups: (1) Social investigators—or those investigating 
general social conditions, industrial, recreational, health— 
through the gathering and use of statistical material, social 
surveying, etc. (2) Case workers—those endeavoring through 
case work to re-establish disabled or disadvantaged families and 
individuals in a routine of normal life. 

This case-work is our work, that is the work of probation 
officers, protective workers and the social workers of the court 
as well as it is the work of those in the field of private social 
work. We probation officers are public service case workers. 

Now that we have defined a professional case worker, let 
us look for a definition of social case-work. “Social case-work 
consists of those processes which develop personality through 
adjustment consciously effected, individual by individual, be- 
tween men and their social environment,” says Miss Richmond 
in her new book, “What is Social Case Work?” 

There is no worker in all social work who has more to do 
with the development of personality than has the probation 
officer. There is no worker that has more often to call on the 
help of all the sciences—medicine, psychology, psychiatry, eco- 
nomics and law—than the probation officer. 

There are two concepts of a probation officer’s duties. One 
that he is the agent of the judge, an officer receiving instructions 
and carrying them out, the judge being the real probation 
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worker. That is a very fine function and a very praiseworthy 
one. But is it enough? The other concept of the probation 
officer’s duties is that he is free, makes his own plans and is 
himself responsible for all the adjustments required to develop 
personality in his client and to adjust him to a normal place in 
society. That is the function the committee had in mind. We 
are not deciding whether this concept makes probation a pro- 
fession or a trade, but it does make it social work based upon 
family case work because no enlightened social court thinks 01 
its problems as other than family problems since the individual 
must be treated as an integral part of his or her family whether 
the probation treatment is given in the juvenile court, the 
domestic relations court, the misdemeanant court, the women’s 


court or the criminal court. 


It is the opinion of the committee that the following tentative 
definition of the status of a probation officer may help to clarify 


the discussion and the consideration of the answers received to 
the questions: 

A probation officer is a public service social case worker 
employed in a social court as a court official directly responsible 
to the court and rendering quasi professional service by develop- 
ing personality in individuals with reference to their conduct 
or social status through adjustments between them and their 
social environment. The committee believe this definition broad 
enough to include the handling of both conduct and dependency 
cases. 

Giving this definition does not assume that the committee 
believes this to represent attainment jn the character of the 
work as now done throughout the country. It rather represents 
an aim to look forward to and a standard by which to measure 
our work. The important elements that give the work its semi- 
professional character are (1) the developing of personality in 
the probationer; (2) definiteness and practicality of aim; (3) 
altruism and lack of self-interest in motive; (4) technique; (5) 
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the case-work method; (6) the large individual responsibility of 
the probation officer. 

The four elements in developing personality,—the practic- 
ableness of the task, the altruism of the probation worker, the 
use of technique—need no further comment. The two other 
elements—the case work method and the large degree of indi- 
vidual responsibility on the part of the probation officer—need 
more comment. Do they exist? 

The case work method to look at it from another angle simply 
means treating each client as an individual and as a different 
individual from every other client. The method involves a def- 
inite number of readily separable steps. Those of you who saw 
the domestic relations slides of the Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia last year saw pictured a process of family case work 
treatment involving thirty-one typical steps or processes re- 
quired to readjust an individual in probation work. As to the 
large measure of individual responsibility necessary in the pro- 
fessional service rendered by a probation officer, that may be 
illustrated by a system used by Judge Brown in the Philadelphia 
Court. I quote that since I am familiar with it. This system 
is the system of adjustments of cases by probation officers acting 
as interviewers; 71.5% of the total number of cases in the 
Juvenile Court and 75.5% in the Domestic Relations Court are 
adjusted by this system without ever reaching the judge in 
any way. 

Many individuals are put on probation in this unofficial 
fashion as friendly service or as social service cases. This system 
is used in the other sections of the country and is rapidly spread- 
ing. This tendency toward the use of unofficial probation, as 
it is sometimes called, is definite evidence of the large measure 
of individual responsibility which belongs to the probation 
officer. 

The definition of a probation officer and probation work has 
been presented to you to serve as a lens to cast light upon the 
replies to the questionnaire. A little thought will make one 
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realize that such a profession or rather semi-profession requires 
training. Now to come down to solid ground and face the actual 
situation, second thought will cause us to see at once that many 


of our probation officers have not had this training; nearly 


all of our leaders in probation work did not have it. They were 


busy making probation a real job and laying the foundation for 
its work and its technique. They did not get training because of 
the pressure of the job and because there was no training to 
get. It is with their aid that social work has built up a body of 
information on probation work and it is they who have estab- 
lished the specialized technique necessary for its successful de- 
velopment. Everywhere probation work is spreading, at the 
same time assuming larger and larger responsibilities, more and 
more requiring the services of the special sciences—medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, criminology. It is no longer the simple 
task it once was. Training for this delicate and complex task is 
not only needful but essential. 

However, we must face the whole matter in the light of 
common sense and realize that good probation work is still a 
matter of evolution. Not so long ago retired ministers were 
heads of family agencies in private social work. Now there 
are trained social workers in that field. No so long ago the pro- 
fessions of medicine, law and engineering had training require- 
ments for their members as simple and primitive as those for 
probation officers in many of our jurisdictions are now. In time 
we too will come up to the level of our own standards. We are 
still busy trying to find out what are the personality require- 
ments for probation officers. Personality is as yet the biggest 
factor. 

Replies to the committee questionnaire were received from 
all over the country, nineteen states being represented. 

There are seventeen states that are members of the Asso- 
ciation of Training Schools for Professional Social Work. We 
have information through the questionnaire concerning twelve 
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of them. These are widely scattered throughout the country, 
most of them in the east and north. 

The organized work, from the replies, evidently centers in 
the New England states, the middle Atlantic states and in the 
middle west. Well organized probation work is less frequent 
west of the Mississippi and south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
Facilities for giving training to probation officers are often not 
even parallel with the equipment provided for probation service. 
Frequently there are no facilities for getting training where there 
are courts that are using probation. 

The replies that came to each question were carefully 
analyzed and an attempt was made to get the general opinion, 
since these opinions varied so that statistical collation was not 
possible and illustrative examples must be given. 


(1) To what extent are courses provided for the training of 
probation officers? Fifteen courses of training are provided which 
can be used by probation officers in schools of social work or 
elsewhere with some limited adaptation to their special needs 
in the nature of special lectures by probation officers. The 
fundamental basis in many of these courses is family case work, 
although there are some exceptions to this. But these facilities 
were limited to the section of the country east of the Mississippi 
and north of Virginia with very little below the Mason and 
Dixon Line. Many replies dwell on the advisability of having 
such courses. Five courses in universities are given as suitable 
for providing training for probation officers. 


(2) Is Staff Training on the Job Practicable? The majority of 
people answering this question advocated staff training on the 
job in some form or other. A few others saw possibilities in it. 
Suggestions made by its advocates were that leave of absence 
should be given to the individual receiving training. Those that 
opposed it said it was costly, or that time was lacking, or it 
was unwise to take people before they were trained. Such 
courses are at present given in Chicago, the District of Columbia, 
San Francisco and Philadelphia. 
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In Philadelphia time off is allowed a selected number of 
probation officers to attend a case work course given as au- 
ditors in family social work, child welfare problems and psychi- 
atry, at the Pennsylvania School for Social Work. This course 
is not paid for by the probation officer. In addition, monthly 
lectures on social problems connected with the court are pro- 
vided by the Educational Department. Case supervision of an 
intensive character is provided in five divisions of the court and 
case conferences provide further training on the job. 

Questions three and four related to training as it applied 
to courts where there was civil service and to courts where 
there was not. (3) In those jurisdictions where there is no civil 
service, what should be the method of training? (4) Where there 
ts civil service, how far is it necessary to supplement civil service 
requirements by special training aftcr the Probation Officer is on the 
job? It is not the function, nor the purpose, of this committee to 
go into the relative merits of methods of selection of probation 
officers (that is—appointment by the judge or through civil 
service) except in so far as it relates to training. However, some 
of the replies on this score are interesting. All who answered 
this question declared either that the same amount of training 
is necessary without civil service as with civil service, or that 


more training is necessary. The majority believed that more 


training was necessary without civil service. A few thought 


that when civil service exists no other training except that 
needed to pass the examination was necessary. 

A correspondent from a western state where probation is 
unusually well-developed spoke of methods of evading the ap- 
pointment of trained probation officers by the manner in which 
civil service regulations were applied and by the character of 
the examinations. 

In Chicago there is no civil service. However, Judge Pinck- 
ney of the Juvenile Court organized his own civil service volun- 
tarily in 1913. He selected a group of the most representative 
people as a committee and that group conducted examinations 
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both for chief probation officers and probation officers. That 
method is continued to the present day. 

One head of an eastern school of social work sums up the 
situation as follows: “I do not see that on the whole civil 
service requirements have much to do with the actual filling 
of the position. They make sure (or try to do so) that un- 
desirable persons shall not get the position. But the whole 
problem of adequate preparation lies beyond the mere getting of 
the job.” Politics as a method of selection is discussed by many 
as occurring frequently. The inadvisability of this method needs 
no discussion in this group devoted to the cause of probation. 

To sum up, civil service is not a substitute for training, but 
is a method of selection, though training may be a pre-requisite 
in civil service. Whether selection of probation officers is by 
appointment or through civil service, training is a sine qua non. 
Whether or not civil service exists the proper sort of appoint- 
ments can be made and training required either before or after 
the appointment. 


(5) Information as to opinions of experts upon the training of 
probation officers before they assume their duties versus after they 
are already on the job. Twenty-one of the replies suggested either 
training on the job or both before getting the job and after, 
eleven suggesting training on the job, ten suggesting both. Four 
suggested training before. These were the opinions of experts 
in the field. The difficulty of getting trained men was stressed, 
making training on the job or after getting it necessary. 


(6) To what extent can the co-operation of universities and col- 
leges be secured in this field? The replies as to co-operation with 
schools and universities were varied. There were fourteen indi- 
viduals who merely spoke of the co-operation as good, but many 
spoke of inability to establish co-operation. Fourteen thought 
it desirable to obtain. 


(7) How much are case conferences and group meetings used by 
probation groups in order to help in developing probation technique 
and training probation officers’ viewpoint while on the job? (Such 
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as is done by the family and relief agencies and the other case work- 
ing organizations in the field of private and social work.) The 
answers as to the case conference method of discussing cases 
and learning by experience showed that it was little used. Nine 
courts gave affirmative replies as to the use of the method; two 
spoke of its disadvantages and seventeen of its desirability. The 


need for the proper sort of leadership in these conferences was 
deemed essential. 


(8) Literature for the probation officers. Would it not be a 
good plan to compile a list of books that are suitable for the new 
probation officers, and for reading for people who are developing 
probation work in new communities? How far cana library be used 
in connection with probation work? Only two courts spoke of hav- 
ing libraries; thirteen recommended the use of list of books; 
two recommended it as advisable; one thought it inadvisable. 
Lists of books to be compiled for the use of probation officers 
were suggested. 


(9) It is suggested that there be established in colleges and 
schools for social work special courses in social case work as related 
to public agencies. Probation case work should be taught as part of 
such courses. Courses now given are for the most part merely de- 
scriptive presentations of probation. This question showed much 
difference of opinion. The case work method of training in 
schools of social work given in either separately conducted 
schools or as departments of universities was advocated by the 
majority. Others advocated college courses in government, ad- 
ministrative problems, sociology and psychology, courses in 
penology, criminology, including probation. Still others advo- 
cated training in graduate schools of universities. 


(10) Asa corollary to above suggestion it is suggested that pro- 
bation officers be trained in case analysis and case planning. How 
far is this done in juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, adult 
courts? Case planning and case analysis was found lacking in most 
courts; few efforts made to provide it. However, there were 
notable exceptions. 
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(11) How far is it practicable to recruit teachers in probation 
case work in courses given in schools and colleges from among the 
probation workers, or do we still have to depend upon case work 
teachers of the private school agencies? Probation officers who have 
the ability to teach case work would make ideal teachers in 
training courses but it is almost impossible to find those who 
are free and are good teachers. For the present case work will 
have to be taught by those whose experience is obtained outside 
the court but in the field of social case work. This sums up the 
opinions given under this head. 

(12) Is there sufficient well worked up case material on pro- 
bation records to serve for teaching purposes? There is abundant 
good case material throughout the country in various probation 
offices, which, however, is usually not available and has seldom 
been collected. 

(13) Can we maintain as high a standard for the educational 
qualification of probation officers as are maintained by private 
agencies? Or, must we maintain a varying standard of educational 
qualifications for the present with a goal in view? Although many 
schools and colleges advocated as high a standard as obtained 
elsewhere, many educators and most probation administrators 
held the opposite point of view. I quote probation officers whose 
work has served as a model for others and who have studied 
questions of probation training. “I feel that for the present it 
is more practical to maintain a varying standard of educational 
qualifications, as otherwise we might miss much valuable 
material in the way of probation officers because of a too rigid 
standard.” 

“T do not believe that we have yet reached the point where 
we can maintain as high standards for the educational qualifica- 


tions of probation officers as are maintained by private agencies. 
Not that it would not be a wise and proper thing to do, but I be- 
lieve it would be impractical from a political standpoint. Fiscal 
bodies and many judges throughout the country need consid- 
erably more education in the requirements and demands of the 
probation service before we can insist on more exacting stand- 
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ards. For that reason I think it would be best for the present 
to maintain a varying standard, keeping in mind the ultimate 
goal and gradually increasing the qualifications as the work 
progresses.” 

“There is no reason why the court cannot maintain as high 
standards for the educational qualifications of probation officers 
as are maintained by private agencies. This can be controlled 
by establishing the minimum stundard before an applicant is 
considered.” 

These authorities put the , roblem before us as often that of 


an ideal or an aim contrasted with the present possibilities of 
the situation. 


(14) How should personality and common sense and experience 
be weighed in reference to educational equipment and training? In 
general personality was rated as very high—a sliding scale of 
proportionate rating including personality and training, and ex- 
perience was advised. Roger Baldwin, the joint author with 
Bernard Flexner, of “Juvenile Courts and Probation,” held the 
same position that he advocated ir his book, viz., that personality 
must rank high. These authors hold, “Less attention should be 


paid to technical training and scholastic education than to per- 
sonality, temperament and experience.” Mr. Baldwin says, “The 
fundamental difficulty is to attract persons of the right native 
capacity * * * the best trair’ g in the world cannot fit for 


such a vital human service a person disqualified by tempera- 
ment.” 


The replies to the questions concerning community education 
can be grouped. Everyone believed in some form of community 
education. The methods used or advised can be divided into 
annual reports, pamphlets, newspapers and magazine publicity— 
talks by judges, probation officers. Buffalo, New York, gave 
valuable information in this direction as did the probation officer 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. The methods described were: 


Talks to bodies of laymen, church audiences, officials, social 
workers. 
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In Philadelphia the lantern slide method is used. Talks are 
given by judges, probation officers and the educational staff to 
business men’s organizations, church bodies, community clubs, 
etc. Last winter talks prepared by the Educational Department 
on the Juvenile Court were simplified and given to the school 
children in the seventh and eighth grades. Lantern slides are 
used with these talks. 

Nearly all the correspondents felt that community education 
in probation and in social court procedure was just as needful! as 
the education of the community ir the aims of other social work 
conducted by private organizatio1 s to correct misunderstanding 
and misinformation and to obtain co-operation. Avoiding senti- 
mentality, eliminating the use of names of individuals in news- 
papers and in other forms of publicity were emphasized. 

This survey, incomplete as it is, shows that the need for 
training is felt throughout the country and that stimulation is 
necessary nearly everywhere. The survey also shows that com- 
munity education as to the responsibilities and aims of the pro- 
bation service is most desirable when it is the right sort and 
properly safeguarded. -o8 

Having in mind the limited training facilities for probation 
officers and the peculiar needs of the situation as present, the 
committee desire to offer the following suggestions: 


(I) Preliminary training . 2rses in schools. Preliminary train- 
ing courses for those who desire to enter the probation service 
should be established wherever they are now lacking in pro- 
fessional schools of social work, either independently conducted 
or conducted in connection with colleges and universities as may 
be practicable. This training should include— 


A. Laboratory Courses: 
(1) Family Case Work. 


(2) Behaviour and conduct problems of children and 
adults studied from social court records. 


B. Lecture Courses or Descriptive Courses: 
(1) Psychology and Psychiatry. 
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(2) Criminology and Penology, including the growth, 
development and aim of the probation system; the 
socialization of the law courts and correctional 
agencies. 


C. Courses in Administrative problems, including: 


(1) Administrative problems of probation departments 
and other correctional agencies. 


(2) Technical processes such as preparation of petition, 
giving bail, issuing warrants, etc. 

(II) Special Training Courses. Although the committee lay 
stress on preliminary training, in order to meet the existing 
situation in certain communities, the following suggestions are 
made: 

A. Special training should be provided in courts or else- 
where either independently under proper supervision or in con- 
nection with existing schools in order to meet the needs of 
probation officers on the job or newly appointed probation 
officers, who could not otherwise receive the necessary training 
for their tasks. 

B. Probation institutes should be held from time to time 
for workers on the job and others so that judges, probation of- 
ficers, protective workers and those whose social work is in 
co-operation with the courts can meet on common ground to 
discuss joint problems. 

(III) Case Conferences and Group Meetings of probation of- 
ficers in the courts and of protective workers and social workers 
outside the court should be established to help build up tech- 
nique, to maintain standards, to intelligently plan out problems 
of individual families and to socialize legal proceedings. 

(IV) Libraries should be established or reading lists made up 
for the use of probation officers. 

(V) Careful keeping of case records with complete history 
sheets and a running story intelligently told is essential in order 
to do good case work and is urged as a basis for the collection of 
case materials for teaching purposes in special training courses, 
for staff members and for training courses in schools, 


ae 


(VI) Personality and character, life experience and fitness for 
the task should be emphasized in any plans for training and for 
appointments. 

The committee make no recommendations as to how this 
program is to be carried out since its achievement must be on a 
practical basis and the plans worked out in co-operation with 
probation officers of the various courts and with the probation 
associations of the various states and with probation commis- 
sions and welfare departments. 

It is, however, suggested that this can be best accomplished 
through co-operation with the Committee on Prevention of De- 
linquency of the Commonwealth Fund and by further detailed 
study of the situation. It is also evident that the organization, 
encouragement and establishment of training courses in dis- 
tricts where facilities do not exist at all makes it needful that 
the National Probation Association should, through a field 
service and by co-operation with other suitable agencies organize 
such work and supervise it in its initial stages. 


THE TRAINING OF PROBATION OFFICERS IN SCHOOLS 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Pror. Henry W. THuRSTON 


New York School of Social Work 


It is an encouraging fact that the National Probation Asso- 
ciation should have felt the time ripe to discuss during a whole 
session the problem of the training of probation officers. 
Although probation was started in simple form in the ’70’s in 
Massachusetts it was not until after the Illinois Juvenile Court 
law was passed in 1899 that the demand for persons to serve as 
probation officers became at all general. When the Illinois law 
was passed it contained a special provision that probation 
officers should not be paid out of public funds. It was not until 
1905 that public pay was authorized in Illinois. Probation in 
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other states has had a similar experience. During the early 
years of probation service, therefore, the courts have been forced 
to commission as probation officers well disposed persons from 
every possible source in order to initiate the service. Even as 
late as 1918 the Federal Children’s Bureau study of juvenile 


courts found that: 






“Less than half the courts reporting probation work, and 
less than one-fifth of all courts having jurisdiction over 
children’s cases, had regular officers, giving full-time serv- 
ice paid for by the court. For the other courts the pro- 
bation work was done by persons authorized by the court 
who gave part-time service, by officially recognized agents 
of public or private organizations who combined the work 
of probation with their other duties, or by volunteers 
officially authorized as probation officers.” 





The fact that the juvenile court with so many volunteer and 
untrained persons on the staff has made such headway in this 
country is of itself a remarkable testimonial to the devotion and 
natural ability of the persons who have been recruited. 

During recent years, however, there has been a growing 
recognition of the fact that the work of the probation officer 
demands far more than natural ability, good intentions and sym- 
pathy on the part of the probation officer. The best probation 
officers themselves are recognizing the fact that probation service 
demands a wide variety of expert ability. If the doctor cannot 
hope to diagnose and prescribe for the physical ills of his patient 
without understanding the fundamental principles of anatomy, 
physiology and materia medica it should be still more apparent 
that those who deal with boys and girls and men and women 
who are socially below par cannot be adequately successful unless 
they at least know how to find out something about the causes 
and remedies not only for physical ills, but for economic ills, 
for family and neighborhood ills, for psychological ills and social 
ills of many other kinds. Dealing as they do with persons whose 
behavior is troublesome and contrary to public opinion and laws 


of the various communities in which they live it becomes abso- 
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lutely necessary for successful probation officers to be able to 
discover why the persons who are brought to courts behave 


as they do (there are always reasons) before they can hope to 


discover and apply adequate remedies to cure their behavior. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary for the courts that use 
probation the country over to ask with very great earnestness 
and insistence what kinds of qualifications successful probation 
officers must have and how such qualifications can best be ob- 
tained. In order to see more clearly some of the qualifications 
that can be acquired it will be helpful to ask two questions: 


First: Is the job of probation officer fundamentally 
like that of other case workers with individuals? Does it 


require the same trained abilities that other case workers 
need? 


Second: Does the job of probation officer make some 
plus and further demands upon the probation officer not 
made upon other social case workers? 


My answer to the first question is that the jobs of other case 
workers, for example, in family social welfare, and the job of the 
probation officer are far more alike than they are different. 
Everybody who is trying to be of use in helping an individual 
in trouble to get out of trouble, or is helping a growing and 
progressive individual to adjust himself more successfully to the 
given conditions of his economic, family and community environ- 
ment needs to be master of the whole technique of the case 
worker. The processes involved in this technique have been 
variously enumerated by different people. Taking, for the sake 
of convenience, the list of the processes as outlined by the 
American Association of Social Workers in a discussion of the 
fundamentals of case work, this technique includes at least the 
following ten different processes in the one fundamental task of 
helping individuals towards a better adjustment of themselves 
to the actual conditions under which they must live: introduc- 
tion to the problem, interview, investigation, examination by ex- 


perts, special social study, diagnosis, making plan of treatment, 
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evaluation of work, records. The committee listing these 
processes was made up of persons representing these agencies: 
family social work, medical social work, visiting teaching, juve- 
nile probation, child placing and work with delinquent girls. 

Social case work may be thought of as a very adjustable tool 
or process which workers in these various agencies must be able 
to use with skill and effectiveness. If this opinion is correct, the 
fundamental qualification of the probation officer is that he 
should be a skilled and trained case worker. To begin with then 
so far as their work is alike, the training courses and experiences 
demanded by probation officers must be the same as for workers 
in the other fields. It is not, therefore, necessary to found sepa- 
rate schools and training courses to give probation officers those 
courses that all case workers need. 

But, when we have said so much, we have our second ques- 
tion to answer, namely: does the probation officer need some 
plus and further training than that needed by other kinds of 
social workers? To this question the answer must definitely be 
in the affirmative. While the probation officer needs the general 
case work training in class and field work of the worker in other 
fields, the probation officer of a court has to work in connection 
with a very distinctly different social institution from those of 
other social workers generally. Persons who need the help of 
the probation officer come to him often through the police and 
the official processes of courts. The use of case work for the 
help of the probationers must be brought into the service of the 
probationers in accordance with the rules and procedure of 
courts. The probation officer, therefore, clearly needs, in addi- 
tion to the experience and training of other social case workers, 
a familiarity with at least the legal aspects of the court in which 
he is working and that of other courts using probation. He 
needs, also, a very definite and intimate acquaintance with the 
atmosphere, traditions and administrative problems connected 
with the running of court machinery, the police and other legal 


activities connected with the court. While the probation officer 
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needs practical experience in family case work as a background 
for understanding all forms of case work with individuals, he 
needs further a definite experience during his apprenticeship 
period with the particular kind of case work connected with 
courts. In a word, the qualifications of the probation officer 
are: first, an able person, with a fair amount of education of 
an academic sort, including a knowledge of economics, of psy- 
chology and of the forms, methods and principles of govern- 
ment, especially of a local and state kind. He also needs a 
knowledge of the history and functions of the family, of sociologi- 
cal principles and of methods of teaching young people as indi- 
viduals and as citizens. 

Second, the probation officer needs the all around skill and 
experience of a good case worker. 

Third, he needs a special knowledge of the law, administra- 
tion of the courts and experience of the case work problems aris- 
ing in connection with the courts. 

Granted that we have a person of the right kind, with ade- 
quate education and breeding, how can the professional qualfica- 
tions of the case worker, in general, and of the probation officer, 
in particular, be best secured? It should not be claimed by 
anyone that the schools of social work have as yet become ideally 
efficient in the training of any social worker. These schools are 
young but some of them have already proven their efficiency to 
an encouraging degree. The most approved methods as yet 
devised in these schools for the professional training of social 
case workers are two-fold: 

(1) To make the students familiar by the use of case work 
records and very intimate discussion in the class of the whole 
round of processes demanded by the successful case worker. 
This discussion ought to go on all the time in such a way that 
actual human problems are presented to the students with such 
definiteness that the student is forced to think of himself as 
choosing among alternative lines of action the best way to help 
the particular person in the particular circumstances described. 
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If this process is kept up in the case work classes long enough 
and progressively enough the student is enabled to think of 
himself as acting in succession in most of the common situations 
of difficulty in which boys and girls and adults find themselves. 
By this dramatic anticipation of experience, by this play method, 
if you please, the student of case work is thereby helped to meet 
the difficulties of the actual clients who come to him after he 
begins practical work, with his mind at least partially prepared 
to grapple with the actual difficulties of his clients successfully. 

The other kind of training which the school can give is to 
provide an opportunity for field work experience under super- 
vision with actual persons in trouble during the same period of 
time when case work records of former clients are being dis- 
cussed in the class. The student of case work, the probation 
officer included, is thereby enabled along two parallel lines to 
gain knowledge and practical facility in dealing with the prob- 
lems of people in trouble. 

In addition to such training courses in case work and such 
field work experience as has been outlined, training schools can 
and do give courses in problems of human behavior, in the history 
and function of the family, in the principles of criminology and 
penology, in methods of research, etc. 

If it be objected that very few probation officers in the 
country can afford the time or money to secure such courses 
of training and it be argued that most of the probation officers 
must be taken into the courts fresh from school, business and 
other lines of work and secure whatever training they get after 
beginning their work, it should be said that it would seem to be 
the duty of the larger courts at least to provide the most skillful 
case workers of the staff with time and opportunity to teach the 
newcomers and the apprentices by exactly the same method of 
case work discussion and with the same supervised field work 
opportunity as have been described above as available in the 
best schools for social workers. 


It is impossible for a person to become a thoroughly efficient 
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probation officer without in some way acquiring that funda- 
mental knowledge of case work, that plus experience and knowl- 
edge of the legal aspects of probation and the administrative 
problems of the court which I have already emphasized as essen- 
tial to the development of a first-class probation officer. The 
point to be insisted upon, therefore, is that all probation officers 
need a special kind of skill and ability and experience, and that 
they cannot expect to do a work which will ward off the growing 
criticism of our juvenile and adult probation work without in 
some way adding to their natural ability, general education and 
good intentions, an adequate knowledge, experience and tech- 
nical skill in reaching a sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of all sorts of persons and in. the best ways to help them 
solve these problems. To help at least some of the leaders in 
probation work throughout the country toward a higher stand- 
ard of service to probationers there is no doubt that schools 
of social work ought to qualify for and render a far greater 
service than they do today. Experience may be a good teacher 
but experience alone costs more in broken human lives than 


experience guided and inspired by instruction and example. 


TRAINING FOR PROBATION WORKERS IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 







Dr. James E. HaccEerty 


Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University, Columbus 












The need for a very large number of trained social workers 
made necessary by the World War brought a realization to many 
universities and colleges of the necessity for a kind of training 
to which they had heretofore given little or no attention. Early 
after our participation in this war the National Red Cross called 
together representatives of both the training schools of social 
work and many of our universities and invited them to offer short 


courses in social service to give to both men and women some 
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training to enable them to do the home service work necessary in 
every community of the United States. Some of these univer- 
sities which responded to the call soon organized to give 
permanent courses on a broader and more thorough basis. 

Other universities, of which the Ohio State University is 
typical, offered courses for the training of social workers long 
before the war began. Courses in applied sociology were offered 
there as early as 1905. In a special bulletin published in 1910 
announcing courses in business administration and social service 
we made the following statements with reference to social service 
training: “The social service group of courses has been arranged 
for the training of professional and volunteer social workers. 
The State of Ohio has thousands of paid and volunteer social 
workers most of whom are untrained for their work. If it is the 
duty of a state university to train its students for efficient citizen- 
ship, it should offer facilities for the training of professional and 
volunteer social workers.” 


The course of study which was based on the first two years 


of university work included courses on charities, poverty, pre- 


ventive philanthropy, races, criminology, labor organization, 
labor legislation, accounting, pyschology, abnormal psychology, 
folk psychology, a seminary course in social research, and a 
year’s work in a field course. This work since then has been grad- 
ually expanded and strengthened. Recently a graduate course 
on social administration for the training of social executives is 
now offered by the Ohio State University. At least as many as 
a dozen universities are now offering courses for the training of 
social workers, some undergraduate, some graduate, and others 
combinations of undergraduate and graduate courses. 

An explanation of the delay of the universities in entering 
the field to train social workers is needed. Prior to the world 
war the pay of the professional social worker was wholly inade- 
quate and did not appeal to the university man or woman. The 
chief opportunities were in family case work and it was necessary 


for the student to have a strong preference for social work to 
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enter a career where her initial salary was from $50 to $75 a 
month when she could secure much more than this as a teacher. 
Moreover university men and women were not sought, and 
organizations needing social workers seemed to be content with 
candidates who had only a high school education and a few 
weeks or months apprenticeship with an organization, or a brief 
course of training with a school of philanthropy. As long as the 
standards of training for the social worker were low, the univer- 
sity felt no call to enter the field as a training organization. Since 
the beginning of the world war salaries of social workers have 
been increased and a demand is now being made for men and 
women of university training. 

The subject of this paper cannot be adequately handled with- 
out (1) some discussion of the training needed for the social 
worker and (2) the training needed specifically for probation 
officers. 


The Association of Training Schools of Social Workers has 


been giving much atttention to certain phases of the training of 


social workers since our organization several years ago. I am 


convinced that much improvement is needed in the content of 
courses of study for social workers, in methods of teaching, and 
in the spirit of the schools which will give those trained a profes- 
sional attitude of mind. 


In the first place much of the work of the training school 
suggests the lowly origin from which it sprung. The earliest 
training schools for social workers were conducted by charity 
organization societies. The students in the class were given 
some reading assignments, each went on visits with a case 
worker and worked under her supervision. The class met once 
a week for one or two hours to discuss readings and problems, 
and at the end of six weeks each one received a certificate. There 
were of course many modifications of this but what I have 
described is in a large sense typical. The course consisted of 
about nine-tenths practical work and one-tenth study. No educa- 
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tional requirements were, as a rule, demanded of those taking 
the course. The interest of those offering such courses was to 
train persons to be members of their staffs and they sought to 
give the necessary knowledge in the quickest way possible. 
Most of the training schools for social workers today err in 
bending their energies to make the graduate highly efficient at 
the time he graduates. The immediate need for trained workers 
is chiefly responsible for this error in training. The ambition to 
turn out an efficient product immediately is responsible for the 
omission of fundamental and background training so necessary to 
give the graduate of the school of social work the point of view 
and the vision which will enable him to grow into a very 
competent and broadminded social worker. The aim seems to be 
today, as it was in the beginning with the charity organization 
training course, to give a very large place in the curriculum 
of the school of social work to the field course and the social 
case work course in which specific problems are considered and 
other very important courses are either omitted or receive very 


scant consideration. 


We are still in the trade school theory of social training 
instead of the professional school theory of training. To make 
this point clear I will point out some of the contrasts between 
the trade school theory of education and the professional school 
theory of education. The purpose and aims of the trade school are 
immediate while the purposes and aims of the professional school 


are remote. The trade school trains it graduates to do specific 


things efficiently while the professional school attempts to give 


its graduates a power, a point of view and a grasp of things 
which will enable him to solve the problems which arise in his 
particular field, and which will enable him to see the relation of 
his problems to those of others in allied fields. The purpose of 
the trade school is to make its graduates immediately efficient 
while the aims of the professional school are to give its graduates 
a training, a point of view and a vision which will enable them to 
grow in usefulness and power with the lapse of time. 
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As the purposes of the trade and professional schools are 
different the methods and subject matter of the two types of 
educational institution must likewise differ. The trade school 
teaches its students to do specific things. The professional school 
furnishes materials for study and problems which will give its 
students the power to diagnose social situations and work out 
solutions of social problems. 

If the training school of the charity organization society be 
omitted from consideration, the private schools of philanthropy 
or of social work have been pioneers in the training of social 
workers. They have made great contributions in advancing the 
standards of social work in the United States. They came into 
existence to meet a demand and they did excellently the work 
that was demanded of them. As long as the trade school idea 
prevails in the training of social workers they are more efficient 
instruments of education than are the universities. But with 
the passing of the trade school idea of education and with the 
acceptance of the professional idea of education the training of 
the social worker must pass to the university. 

This does not mean that the private training school of social 
work will cease to exist. There will always be a need for some 
of them. But what has taken place in the history of medical 
and legal education is now taking place in the training of social 


workers. Training in both medical and legal education was at 


one time given almost exclusively by private schools of medicine 


and law but later both medical and legal education passed to the 
universities and at a time too when special emphasis was placed 
on the professional aspects of medical and legal education. 

I have already intimated that the training of social workers is 
at present on too narrow a basis. Some of the training schools 
do not require a course in sociology as prerequisite to the course 
or before graduation in the course. It seems to me as incon- 
sistent for a training school in social work not to require a 
course on the structure and function of society as it would be 


for a medical school not to require a course on physiology as 
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prerequisite to the medical course. In some instances courses 
in economics, political science, biology and psychology are not 
required in the course for social workers. 

Several of the universities are in a much better position to 
give a broad and thorough training in social work than are the 
private schools of philanthropy because of their thoroughly 
organized and up-to-date departments of sociology, psychology, 
economics, political science, biology, and public health. I do not 
mean to claim that the courses now organized for the training of 
social workers in the universities are in any sense ideal courses. 
We are only in the initial stages of the training of social workers. 
The teachers of the professional schools of all classes are far 
from agreement with reference to curriculum, content of courses 
and methods of teaching. Moreover we do not find any great 
unanimity of opinion among the leading social workers of the 
country on these problems vital to the training of social workers. 
The chief error of the university school, however, consists in its 
inclination to rechristen old courses under new and attractive 
titles. A change in subject matter is of course imperative for 


courses intended to give professional training to the social 
worker. 


Assuming that the universities are and should be offering 
courses for the training of social workers, what provision should 
be made for the training of probation officers? Should a separate 
and distinct course be offered for the training of probation 
officers from those for the training of social workers? I do not 
believe so. The fundamental features of the course should be the 
same for all social workers. In the last year, however, the 


course should be modified to suit the needs of those going into 
probation work. 


I will state briefly what one university, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity is doing for the training of social workers, and more spe- 


cifically the beginning we have made for the training of proba- 
tion officers. 


We offer a two years course in social work granting the 
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degree of Bachelor of Science in social service. This course is 
based upon two years work in the Liberal Arts College in which 
certain prerequisite courses are required, including one year’s 
work in sociology, one year’s work in psychology, one year’s 
work in biology, and, before the course is completed one year’s 
work in political science and one year’s work in economics are 
required. We believe that a strong fundamental course in each 
of these five sciences will give the social worker points of view 
he must have. 


In the Junior year or the first year of the social service course, 
all students in social service are required to take the same gen- 
eral course with the exception of the approved electives. They 
are required to take a three hours’ course through the year in 
social statistics and a four hours’ course throughout the year on 
poverty, the handicapped and needy families and children. They 
are also required to take one course on public health, one of the 
family, one on the household, one on American race problems 
and two courses on recreation and recreation facilities. 


In the last or Senior year their paths diverge. With reference 
to the fields they expect to enter their courses are modified to 
suit the needs of those who are going into family case work, 
recreation and community organization work, industry, Amer- 
icanization or some phase of penology work. 

The penology course is as follows: One course on the crim- 
inal, one on the administration of penal institutions, and one on 
probation and parole, one on criminal and legal psychology, two 
courses on social case work, one on the defective child, one on 
abnormal psychology, one on social control and one on social 
progress. The equivalent of one-fourth a year’s work is re- 


quired in field work with a juvenile court or some other penal 
institution ; in some instances a portion of the field work may be 
taken in family case work with a family welfare society. Some 
freedom is permitted for elective courses in both junior and 
senior years. 


The appropriateness of the Senior courses for one being 
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trained for probation work needs, I believe, no discussion. None 
of these courses should be omitted but a greater emphasis on 
probation work and the problems of probation is of course 
needed and the reasons for its inadequacy should of course be 
explained. The one course on probation and parole will be taught 
largely by the problem method. 

The reasons for the lack of emphasis on probation work itself 
are two-fold: the course described is an undergraduate course 
which students upon the average complete when 22 or 23 years 
of age. Students at this age are too young for probation officers. 
Even if this were a graduate course, which the student would 
complete one or two years later, the situation would not be 
changed as the probation officer should be older than 23 or 24 
years of age. Some of our students, however, do not take their 
B. S. degree until they are between 26 and 30 years of age, hav- 
ing had several years of experience earning their living, and 
these who take the penology course are recommended to go 
directly into probation work. We recommend others who are 
interested in becoming probation officers to find employment in 
family case work, recreation work, or some other form of social 
work for four or five years before they seek employment as 
probation officers. 

The second reason for lack of emphasis on probation work 
is to be found in the absence of demand for trained probation 
officers. There are relatively few trained probation officers in 
the United States and men and women of training are not sought. 
The educational institutions of the country cannot be expected 
to make extensive provision for a kind of training for which there 
is no demand. 

From every point of view we are interested in improving the 
status of probation work in the United States. When the juvenile 
court laws were passed 20 years ago everybody hoped that great 
progress had been made in grappling with the problem of crime 
by the method of stoppage at source. Probation work has not 


had a fair trial because it has fallen in most instances into incom- 
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petent hands and even when competent probation officers are 
appointed they are in most cases so overburdened that they are 
unable to do their work effectively. 

Training on the job is slow, laborious and costly. The per- 
sonal element in probation work is very important, but so is the 
personal element important, though perhaps to a less extent to 
any social worker, the teacher and the physician. Personality 
will not take the place of training and the right kind of ex- 
perience. Somehow we must educate the public and especially 
the legal fraternity to the necessity of employing trained proba- 
tion officers if we are to make headway in grappling with the 
problem of crime. When there is a real demand for trained 
probation officers at reasonable salaries, the universities and 
private training schools of social workers will furnish the supply. 
In the meantime teachers, courts and probation officers should 
come to a better understanding concerning the training which 
probation officers should receive. 


TRAINING IN CASE WORK AND SPECIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROBLEMS IN A UNIVERSITY 


Miss EpitH ABBOTT 


University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Case-work teaching in the field of social service is still, edu- 
cationally speaking, in its infancy. Although we have had 
schools of philanthropy for nearly twenty-five years, the use of 
the case method as a means of instruction is something much 
more recent. This is in some respects like the history of legal 
education, if we may be so bold as to compare ourselves with 
one of the oldest of the great professions—a profession which as 
Mr. Frankfurter reminded us at the Baltimore Conference, to 
make us properly humble and feel like the pigmies we are, has 
a history of eight hundred years. The first law schools in this 
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or any other country were established more than a hundred 
years ago, but the modern method of case teaching did not begin 
until Langdell’s reorganization of the Harvard Law School in 
the 1870's. 

In comparison with the law schools our schools of social 
work are indeed new, we have not even yet agreed as to what 
is social work and who is a social worker. But new as the 
schools are, case teaching is still newer. In Chicago we owed 
our first experiments in this direction to Miss Richmond who 
came out to our old School of Civics some ten or twelve years 
ago and showed us something about the use of case records as 
a means of classroom instruction. We were willing but not very 
able pupils in Chicago. We had a vision of the promised land, 
but it was only a vision. We thought we saw, dimly perhaps, 
what ought to be done, but for many reasons we have been 
woefully slow in doing it. The spirit was willing—nay eager— 
but case-work teaching was only one among a multitude of 
other difficulties that we were obliged to face. 


It is now almost a quarter of a century since the first training- 


class for social workers was opened by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, an educational adventure that became the 
New York School of Social Work. It is significant that the lead 
in this educational field was taken by a case-work agency, the 
oldest type of case-work agency. In Chicago the lead was taken 
by the settlements, by Dr. Taylor of Chicago Commons and 
Miss Lathrop of Hull House, Miss Lathrop representing also 
the state charitable service. In general, the lead everywhere was 
taken by social workers and not by the universities, though in 
Chicago, Dr. Henderson, who for so long identified the University 
with the practical social work of the city and gave to both the 
finest kind of leadership, served as a connecting link; and our 
School was in fact inaugurated under the Extension Division 
of the University of Chicago. Independent of the University 
again at a later period our School pursued a free lance career of 
experimentation for a period of twelve or fifteen years, until in 
1921, we returned again to the more strictly academic fold, this 
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time not as a course of extension lectures but as one of the 
constituent colleges of the University. In fact, we have two 
schools; we have the undergraduate college of Social Service 
Administration, which is, in a sense, a preparatory course, grant- 
ing the A. B. degree; and we have the school proper, the Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration, granting the degrees of 
M.A. and Ph.D. 

In no field of social work is training more needed than in the 
probation service, and in none is it more difficult to secure trained 
workers. I remember an early experience in Chicago, when a 
civil service examination was being given for probation officers 
some ten years ago. No qualifications were set for those who 
might take the examination. In fact any resident of Chicago 
who was able to walk and to write had the privilege of par- 
ticipating. Some eight hundred persons took the examination, 
and, although the grading was not severe, I believe some five 
or six hundred failed to pass. The idea of what constituted 
proper qualifications for a probation officer were freely discussed 
and some of them were exceedingly curious. I remember one 
large and aggressive lady who thought she ought to be given 
a very high grade on her experience. Questioned as to what this 
experience had been, it appeared that she was the mother of 
one of the young car barn bandits who had been giving great 
trouble to the police. She said she knew all about the ways of 
bad boys. No one else in Chicago knew so much. 

Now, there was perhaps a traditional grain of truth in her 
claims to recognition, for there is no question that experience 
as well as training is needed for probation officers. Probation 
service demands a maturity of judgment and a resourcefulness 
in the face of difficult human problems not possessed certainly 
by the majority of young college graduates. 

The reason for this is apparent. ‘Case work” is the back- 
bone of all our probation work. In this work the officer comes 
face to face with the most tragic and sometimes the most revolt- 
ing problems of human life, the problem of immoral and de- 
generate parents; of untrained, undisciplined, subnormal and 
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feeble-minded children; the problem of degraded homes, and all 
the obligating results of low living and low thinking. And there 
are the even more difficult questions of what to do with the 
children of kindly and affectionate but weak-willed, incompetent 
and subnormal parents; the probation officer must patiently and 
courageously face them all, all the manifold problems of depravity 
and distress. 

For this reason, therefore, only the more mature of the 
students in the schools of social work can be considered properly 
eligible candidates for the probation service. For this reason 
it is difficult in arranging field work, to give to students while 
they are in the schools any actual experience of the work of 
probation officers. The responsibilities of the service are so 
great that the public rightly demands that they shall not be 
handed over to the hazards of volunteer service, however well 
meaning or promising the volunteers may seem to be. The needs 
of the service are seen more clearly than are the methods of 
meeting those needs at present. 

I have said that case work is the backbone of the probation 
service and, to come to the educational side of it, we may say 
that case work training involves three factors: 

First, field work or practice work, for no classroom instruc- 
tion can provide an adequate substitute for the actual practice of 
doing under expert supervision. Here we have followed the 
method of the medical schools rather than the law schools—it 
is something to be one of the newest professions that we may 
profit by the experience of all the old ones—for the law schools 
have not provided as have the good medical schools for actual 
clinical experience. I do not propose to go into all the difficulties 
connected with the subject of field work more than to point out 
again that there are unusual difficulties in arranging for actual 
field experience in connection with court work. 

Second, classroom instruction, and here we have been slowly 
trying to work out or apply the case method to the problem of 
teaching. We have been lamentably handicapped here by the 
need of case books and other teaching materials. Miss Richmond 
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has been a pioneer in trying to help us meet this need, but un- 
fortunately the cases which the Russell Sage Foundation have 
published for her have been privately printed and are not avail- 
able to many persons who wish to use them. Moreover, the 
number of cases published has been very limited, with the result- 
ing temptation to the teacher to spend too much time on a single 
case. 
More recently, however, other material has gradually been 
coming out or is announced for publication. Dr. Healy’s pioneer 
work is known to all of you here, and it is good news that he 
and Dr. Bronner have announced from the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion a new series of social case studies. The Red Cross has also 
been publishing case records within the past year. 

Similarly we hope in the near future to issue a collection of 
case materials from the University of Chicago. My colleague 
Miss Breckinridge has been working during the past winter on 
a collection of such cases and has had some seventy case records 
mimeographed for experimental use in the classroom. The 
Chicago Juvenile Court and the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society have very generously co-operated in giving their 
records to be used for this work. No doubt others are engaged 
in producing similar materials, and one great defect in the way of 
case work teaching is in process of being met. 

The third factor of importance in teaching case work is the 
case-work teacher himself. Finding good case-work teachers in 
the past has been like hunting for white blackbirds in the spring 
or at any other time of the year. And without teachers who 
know how to teach, the case method becomes an abomination. 
Here again I wish to refer to the long experience of the law 
schools with the method of case teaching. Mr. Alfred Z. Reed 
in his recent report Training for the Public Profession of the Law 
has expressed a criticism of the use of this method in the schools 
of law that has been quoted and discussed. “I believe,” he 
says, “that while in the hands of a genuine scholar, skilled in 
the Socratic method, the case method is indubitably the best, 
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in the hands of a mediocre man it is the very worst of all possible 
modes of instruction.”* 

It is of interest that Mr. Reed finds three conditions neces- 
sary for the successful use of the case system of teaching in the 
classroom: (1) a body of mature students free to devote all 
their time to their work, which means (2) that students have 
time to study their cases in preparation for the classroom dis- 
cussion; and (3) have adequately trained and efficient and— 
as a necessary means to this end—highly paid instructors. 

Certainly in our schools of social service we face this difficulty 
of finding good case work teachers in a much greater degree 
than do the schools of law in which the case method has been 
experimented with since the days of Langdell in the early 
seventies. Too frequently the choice is between case-work teachers 
from the academic field or from the field of practical work 
whereas the good teacher should be properly trained for educa- 
tional work on the one hand and have adequate clinical experi- 
ence on the other. This combination of experience and academic 
training is difficult to find at present. 

But I cannot leave this subject without saying that although 
case-work training is fundamental, no probation officer should 
be merely a case worker and no probation officer is probably 
equipped for his work if he knows case work and nothing else. 
The probation officer must have the fundamentals of a good 
education in law, in economics, in political science, in statistics 
as the basis upon which the narrower technical case-work train- 
ing is superimposed. I wish particularly to thank Dr. Hagerty 
for speaking of statistics. I speak feelingly on the subject of 
statistics, for it has fallen to my lot to try to use a good many 
court reports and to find how difficult they are to understand. 
Of course, I do not overlook the popular theory that statistics 
are not made to be understood, but there is no reason for train- 
ing probation officers on any such principle. The standardization 


*See Training for the Public Profession of the Law (Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin Number 15), p. 382. 
+ Ibid., pp. 382-83. 
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of juvenile court statistics, at present so much needed and I fear 
so little hoped for, will make little progress until courses in 
statistics which provide laboratory work are required of all 
those who are preparing for probation work. 

Moreover, the probation officer today should be one of the 
constructive social forces of the time. The juvenile courts and 
the other specialized, and may we say socialized, courts, courts 
of domestic relations, women’s courts, morals courts, etc., are 
still in the making. It is important that the probation officers 
should be persons with a rigorously trained and disciplined intel- 
ligence to aid in working out the future of these courts—their 
relations to one another, to the principles and traditions of the 
law, to the social agencies of the community. The probation 
officer should represent the finest liberal intelligence of the 
community, and an officer who is satisfied to be a routine case 
worker and nothing more will fail in some of the most important 
aspects of his work. 

Now I have said something of what the university ought 
to do by way of training but there is another point to be faced. 
Given men and women who have had adequate training, will they 
go into probation service? We, in the schools, can do only part 
of the work. Perhaps the more difficult problem is to make 
the conditions of the probation service such that they will be 
attractive in competition with the other kinds of service open 
to those leaving the professional schools. At the present time 
grave difficulties present themselves. Take my own state of 
Illinois, for example. I shall not speak of Chicago, for condi- 
tions in Chicago are well known to those who are here. We 
have had the traditions of a great service there with men like 
Judge Mack and Judge Pinckney on the bench and with chief 
probation officers like Mr. Thurston and Mr. Hunter to organize 
the service. But there are in Illinois 101 counties outside of 
Cook County. 

A few years ago we made a study of the probation service 
in these down-state counties, and we found that only 30 had 
probation officers on a yearly salary basis; and in 18 of these, 
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though a yearly salary was paid, there were only part-time 
officers whose other occupations were as follows: Policeman, 
policewoman, county coroner, truant officer, lawyer, county out- 
door relief investigator, agents for private relief societies and 
school teachers. Seventeen other down-state probation officers 
were paid at what may be called piece work rates, i.e., either 
per diem or per case. Of the officers paid per case, two were en- 
gaged in mothers’ pension work. One of these was paid $10 for 
every case investigated, and one $10 for every case that got a 
pension ! 

Further, we found that of the probation officers charged with 
the administration of the widows’ pension work, there were 13 
overseers of the poor, 2 state’s attorneys, 1 judge, and 1 sheriff 
in addition to the other occupations mentioned above. 

The need for an adequate number of regular salaried proba- 
tion officers is too apparent to need discussion. What is not so 
apparent, however, is that the regular salaried officer may also 
be extremely unsatisfactory. This is due chiefly to two cir- 
cumstances: (1) That the salary is so low that properly qualified 
persons will not accept the position; (2) that appointments are 
made by the judges, often for personal or political reasons instead 
of for merit. 

A study of the salaries in the state probation service was 
made by the public welfare commission of Illinois and showed 
that approximately one-half of all the counties employing pro- 
bation officers paid only from $50 to $300 a year in salaries or 
in per diem allowances in lieu of salaries. 

On the subject of the method of appointing probation officers 
there is much to be said. The appointing power is generally left 
in the hands of the judge; and although in Cook County, the 


judge of the juvenile court used the power thus conferred upon 


him to select the officers by competitive examination, and called 
on persons of recognized experience in child-caring work to con- 
duct the examination, in all other counties the judge has used 
his personal discretion in appointing the officer. Many of the 
judges undoubtedly appoint the person whom they believe to 
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be best qualified for the work. But although some judges do 
appoint persons of the best available training and experience 
others as certainly have not done so. For example, the following 
item taken from a daily paper of one of the down-state cities 
indicates the method of appointment. The item is headed “New 
Probation Officer.” “Mrs. X, a widow with one child about five 
years old, was appointed county probation officer for the north 
portion of N County yesterday by County Judge Z. Judge Z 
said he believes a mother will have the spirit of maternal love 
which will enable her to make the best probation officer. Mrs. 
X succeeds Miss A, who resigned and will engage in religious 
work with a traveling evangelist.” 


The results of having untrained probation officers who know 
nothing of case work has been in large part responsible for the 
failure of the mothers’ pension law where it has failed. In 
Illinois, for example, speaking still of down-state, the cases of 
mothers’ pension applicants are for the most part neither inves- 
tigated before the pension is granted nor supervised afterwards. 
The result of the lack of a preliminary investigation is the wast- 
ing of public funds on families not legally eligible for pensions. 
Little if anything is done to determine the liability of relatives 
under the law or the exclusion of property owners. 


As regards the importance of proper supervisory care for 
pensioned families, supervision is of course necessary, not only 
that pensions may be stopped when they are no longer needed, 
but also in order that the court may be assured that the public 
funds are being wisely expended and that the mothers may be 
assisted in maintaining a good home for the pensioned children. 
Proper supervisory care, however, can be provided only by com- 
petent, responsible—and this probably means salaried—proba- 
tion officers. If the probation officer for the pension work is not 
really a probation officer at all but a supervisor of the poor, 
deputy sheriff, county judge, state’s attorney, or even a volunteer 
visitor, adequate supervision can hardly be expected. It has 
already been pointed out that in twenty-five counties the proba- 
tion work is carried on by persons who are probation officers 
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in name only. In 50 per cent of the counties of Illinois there is 
no arrangement at all for the visiting of the pensioned families 
by probation officers, and in a considerable number of others the 
system reported is that of “supervision without visits” whatever 
that may mean. 

As long as conditions just described exist in the probation 
service in some parts of the country, we of the schools, can do 
only a part of what is needed to raise the standard by educational 
work. Only in the communities where the standards of the 
service have been raised, will the graduates of the schools be 
willing to enter the service. 


THE UNOFFICIAL TREATMENT OF CHILDREN 
QUASI-DELINQUENT 


Report of the Committee on Juvenile Courts 


Tuomas D. Exiot, Chairman, Associate Professor of Sociology, 


Northwestern University. 


With the approval of the General Secretary the Chairman 
undertook as the work of your committee an inquiry into a 
special field of work associated with juvenile courts, namely un- 
official treatment of quasi-delinquents. As far back as 1910 the 
bulk and unstandardized methods of this extra-legal case-work 
were to be noticed. In 1913, when a first-hand study of leading 
courts was made, it was found that nearly every probation office 
visited had spontaneously developed some practice of this sort, 
in several courts to a considerable extent. 

Ever since the organization of the juvenile court in Chicago, 
some unofficial work has been carried on there, according to the 
statement of several police officers. One officer, the first to file a 
petition in a juvenile court in America, stated that he has always 
handled some complaints without court action. Thus, unofficial 
work is not new in the sense that it lately came into practice; it 
is merely receiving closer attention. 
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The phrase “unofficial work” refers here to the adjustment 
of cases by any employee in the juvenile court, without court 
action. The probation officer assumes the entire responsibility 
for the outcome and future development of the case. The dis- 
tinction between this type of case and a legal case is whether or 
not the case has been before the court. If there is no public court 
record, the term “unofficial” would be applied. Routine investiga- 


tion and referring to another agency should not be included in 
the term. 


A—BACKGROUND AND PURPOSE 


Such extra-legal, or unofficial case-work has risen naturally 
from several causes: 

(1) The immediate offense seems so trivial as not to warrant 
court action. 

(2) The character of the home and environment are such as 
to promise favorable results without court action. 

(3) The parents seek help and there is no conflict of claims 
to be adjudicated. Why, then, go through the form of a man- 


datory decision? The plan is carried out by common consent of 
all parties. 


(4) Many courts were and are overrun with cases, the public 


turning to the court as the cure-all for every problem of child- 
hood. 


(5) Legitimate bulk of business but inadequate staff. This 
may lead to unofficial treatment in some cases really needing 
official treatment. 


Two deeper causes also press toward an increase of this sort 
of work: 

(6) Compulsion in treatment, implied by an order of court, 
carries with it a stigma which both the officials and parents wish 
to avoid. 

(7) Still more fundamentally, the development of work for 
semi-delinquents is an indication and an admission that there is 
here a class of children who do not belong to the court but for 
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which no other agency has accepted permanent or adequate 
responsibility. 
Certain courts and probation offices have encouraged this 


phase of their work and have prided themselves on the quantity 
and quality of it. 


The Manual for Probation Officers of the New York State 
Probation Commission (1918—paragraph 44) says: 


“* * * Although this kind of work on the part of probation 


officers is without legal sanction or authority, it is from a humanitarian 
and social standpoint commendable, provided it does not interfere with 
the performance of their official duties.” 


Other courts have tried to reduce this work to a minimum 
by making official cases out of the residue after the probation 
office has referred as many as possible to other agencies. 

Practically nothing was found in the literature bearing in a 
general way upon this phase of juvenile court activity. 

Dean Willard F. Hotchkiss, then chairman of a special com- 


mittee reporting on reforms in juvenile court work for Chicago, 


wrote as follows: ‘ 


“The suggestion of a probation cebinet with power to hold what may 
be called ‘preliminary hearings.’ * * * was not one of the major 
recommendations of the committee. Its thought in making the suggestion 
was that not only should there be the ideal of keeping cases out of court, 
but that machinery should be provided to insure the most thorough investi- 
gation possible before permitting a case to come to court. In order that 
such an investigation may be thorough it must be gone over by someone 
other than the person who has made the preliminary investigation. It 
matters not whether this procedure of review be called a hearing or 
whether it be labelled as a semi-judicial process, something of the sort 


regularly organized would seem to be a proper feature of probation 
machinery.”* 


Baldwin and Flexner (1914) have this to say: 


“In some cities, however, probation officers become virtually the 
truant officers of the city, following up the cases of non-attendance at 
school, breaking up neighborhood gangs, arresting children for specific acts 
and, in general, acting as the children’s police. This is a function which 
should be exercised by the Police Department, and by truant officers of 
the schools. In no sense is it a part of the work of probation. The 


* Proceedings of National Conference of Social Work, 1912, p. 456. 
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only excuse for its assumption is that of expediency; that is, that the 
work has to be done and that police or truant officers do not do it. 
Such a practice on the part of probation officers should be most strongly 
discouraged, largely because it tends to increased laxity on the part of 
the police and school authorities. If the probation officers are willing 
to assume the whole burden, they will get it, and their probation work 
will, therefore, suffer. 

“The same principle holds true in regard to the part which probation 
officers play in many cities in neighborhood quarrels. All kinds of 
petty complaints are entertained by the probation officer, who is occupied 
with adjusting affairs between Mrs. Jones’ children and Mrs. Smith’s 
children. In explanation, it is argued that th: probation officer is the 
only officer who should do this, because he can do it much better than 
the police officer. 

“The extent to which probation officers should deal with cases un- 
officially brought to their attention depends largely upon local conditions. 
It is far better that a probation officer should deal with such cases than 
that they should not be dealt with at all. Many times he can give 
advice or warning, when trouble arises, which will prevent a child being 
brought into court. Many such cases complained of to the probation 
officer are, of course, adjusted very simply in this way without the filing 
of a complaint. But no probationary treatment should be given by pro- 
bation officers without bringing the child before the court officially. Such 
practices as so-called ‘unofficial probation’ of children who have never 
been before the court should be discouraged. With the great volume 
of work always before a probation officer, he must always bear in mind 
the fact that his chief work and responsibility is the care and guidance 
of the children committed to his supervision by the court.’* 


C. C. Carstens of the Child Welfare League of America, a 
recognized authority, speaks as follows: 


“For a temporary period a court may now and then have to under- 
take various forms of administrative service that have no close relation 
to the judicial function, but it seems best that such undertakings should 
be temporary and that the court should be the first to assist in the estab- 
lishment of agencies best equipped to undertake the non-judicial func- 
tions in a community. Ambition on the part of judge or probation 


officer is sometimes to blame for excursions into the general field of 
child welfare.” 


The plans for intensive study of certain juvenile courts, under- 
taken by the children’s bureau, included the “social work done in 
complaint cases not brought before the court,” but this phase 


of the surveys has apparently not been greatly emphasized. ({) 





* Flexner and Baldwin, Juvenile Courts and Probation. Part III: Probation. 

+ The Contribution of the Juvenile Court to the Child Welfare Movement, in Pro- 
ceedings of the Children’s Bureau Conference on Juvenile Court Standards, 192). 

~ Emma Lundberg, Proceedings, National Probation Association, 1920, p. 67. 
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The underlying idea of our inquiry was, therefore, to collect 
data in the hope that a grouping of this hitherto unrelated and 
uncoordinated experience may’ be helpful in guiding future 
policies. 


B—METHOD OF INQUIRY 


In order to collect comparable data, a schedule was prepared 
which covers as many varieties of practice as were known in 
advance, so that no probation officer would report only the sort 
which loomed largest in his conception of the phrase “unofficial 
procedure.” 

The schedules were sent to chief probation officers of cities 
over 100,000 in population, and to a few smaller places. Data 
were received from forty-five cities, or about 50 per cent. The 
committee wishes to acknowledge the help of those who have 
cooperated in its work, and especially that of Misses Mertz, 
Moser and Vogelson and Mr. Schlagenhauf, who assisted the 
chairman in securing the data. 

The schedules are worded so as not to commit either the 
answering official or the committee to any conclusion in regard to 
unofficial case-work. The purpose was to find the extent, the 
increase or decrease, the methods, policies, tendencies and 
significant experiments in the field of treatment for misbehaving 
children, whose condition and behavior is considered possible to 
adjust or control without official court action. 


C—BULK AND TRENDS 


The relative and absolute bulk of unofficial cases in com- 


parison with that of official cases may be surprising to some. 

The figures available are irregular, but are indicative not 
only of the importance of the problem, but of the need of more 
accurate accounting for this mass of human material. 
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FIGURES INDICATING BULK OF UNOFFICIAL TREATMENT 
IN JUVENILE COURTS OF CERTAIN CITIES. 


Percentage 
Total Total of 
official unofficial unofficial 
cases cases cases 
Chicago beers pene a 87.7 
Cincinnati (girls) .... 320 140 30.4 
Cincinnati (boys) .... 544 797 62.0 
* careers : 426 889 67.0 
= sa 158 983 85.0 
Cleveland (girls) 533 66 10.9 
Cleveland (boys) 1,962 1232 38.6 
Des Moines 487 1,695 Vad 
641 333 34.2 
809 900 52.6 
903 922 50.5 
1,100 75.04 
Los Angeles Se 4.60+ 
Louisville 1,200 33.3 
Minneapolis 798 36.5 
Oakland 232 80.1 
Philadelphia* 2,487 71.6 
- 1,925 64.2to 
- 1,277 78.8 
Reading 78 86.8 
Salt Lake City ae ie ste 75.0 
(estimate) 
75.0 
47.0 
50.0 
Syracuse 420+ 381 39+ 10.0+ 
1,800+ 900 900+ 50.0+ 
Toronto 2,559 a 850 33-2 
Washington, average 2,100-400 1,200-1,400 900-1,000 75.0+ 


Seattle 


In general, it may be said that unofficial work is on the 


increase. This is particularly true of the following cities: 


Altoona Denver Minneapolis St. Paul 

Baltimore Des Moines Philadelphia Springfield (Mass.) 
Buffalo Elizabeth Portland (Ore.) Syracuse 

Chester Greely (Colo.) Providence Toledo 

Chicago Los Angeles Reading Yonkers 

Dayton Milwaukee (hearing) 


* An elaborate report was prepared by the Philadelphia office. The percentages vary 
because varying groups of cases are under consideration. 
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In a few cities (e. g., Trenton, N. J., Washington, D. C.) it is 
on the decrease. 

Here we see as a universally present but little recognized 
entity a group oi children, larger in some cities than that of the 
court children, a group for whose control the home, the school, 
the playground, the library, and other agencies for normal chil- 
dren have proved in some respect inadequate ; and which the pre- 
ventive agencies, settlements, clubs, protective associations and 
Big Brothers have failed to reach and normalize before they were 
brought to the attention of some juvenile court official. 

In only two cities reported (Los Angeles and Philadelphia) 
is separate personnel set aside for this type of work by the proba- 
tion office. This is, presumably, because, in most states, the 
laws, or the taxpayers, would hardly permit their employment 
exclusively on tasks of extra-legal character. 

In several cities, however, separate records are kept of this 
work ranging all the way from the pocket memoranda of the 
Chicago juvenile police officers or a mere numerical count, to 
regular face cards and history sheets identical, except perhaps 
in color, with the official records (e. g., Cleveland). Louisville, 
Des Moines, and Toledo keep partial records—Minneapolis and 
Pittsburgh, none. In Seattle the unofficial cases are not even 
kept separate from those on official probation, the former being 
considered as having the sanction of the court. Some of the 
Philadelphia cases are given a similar status under the referee 
system. 


Whether or not this sort of work is increasing depends, of 
course, largely upon the policy of the particular court toward it. 
Whether we judge the practice good or bad in the long run, this 
point is therefore crucial. Probation officers were therefore asked 
whether they consider this work a necessary feature of juvenile 


court work. The following replies were affirmative: 





Altoona Elizabeth Providence 
Baltimore Grand Rapids Reading 

Chester Greely (Colo.) St. Paul 

Chicago Indianapolis San Francisco 
Cleveland Los Angeles Springfield (Mass.) 
Dayton Louisville Syracuse 

Denver Minneapolis Toledo 

Des Moines Oakland Yonkers 

Detroit Portland (Ore.) 


The following replied “No”: 


Buffalo Rochester Trenton 


Milwaukee Salt Lake City (probably) Washington 
Newark Seattle 


Officers were also asked if they considered the work a 
permanent feature of the probation office. The answers corre- 
sponded largely to the replies to the preceding question, but 


Buffalo feels that though unnecessary, such work is likely to be 


continued to some extent, while Syracuse considers it necessary 
but not a permanent feature. Elizabeth and Indianapolis think 
it need not be permanent if there be a protective association avail- 
able. 

The following courts, on the other hand, seem to have a 


definite policy in favor of the development of unofficial work by 
court officers: 


Altoona Des Moines Louisville 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis 
Chester Elizabeth Portland (Ore.) 
Cleveland Grand Rapids Reading 
Denver Los Angeles Yonkers 


D—TYPES OF UNOFFICIAL WORK 


This report might well be entitled “The Varieties of Unofficial 
Experience.” No one court is like any other in its procedure. 
The following types of practice stand out, though some courts 
are found using more than one method: 
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I. Dependence upon police agencies for sifting of cases, to some 
extent: 


Baltimore Detroit Providence 
Buffalo Indianapolis Reading 
Chester Louisville St. Louis (formerly) 


Chicago Minneapolis St. Paul (police women) 


Cleveland (decreasing except Springfield (Mass.) 
for police women) 


Dayton New York City Syracuse (police women) 


II. Use of unofficial but quasi-judicial hearings: These may be 
held by the judge, by the probation officer, or by other officials of 
the court. In Philadelphia and occasionally at Dayton hearings 
are held at the Detention Home. 


The judge holds these hearings in: 


Baltimore Elizabeth Los Angeles 

Buffalo Grand Rapids Portland (Ore.) occasionally 

Des Moines Indianapolis (since Providence (increasing) 
(occasionally) 1903 occas’ly) Toledo 


The probation officer holds quasi-judicial hearings in: 


Altoona Milwaukee (1,059 in one year) 
Baltimore Minneapolis (since 1921) 
Boston (newsboys) Newark (rare and decreasing) 
Buffalo Portland (Ore.) 

Chester Providence (increasing now 15%) 
Cleveland Reading (all cases) 

Denver San Francisco 

Des Moines Seattle 

Elizabeth (all cases) Springfield 

Grand Rapids St. Paul 

Greeley (Colo.) Syracuse 

Indianapolis (40%) Toledo 

Los Angeles Washington 

Louisville (1918) Yonkers 


Referees hold such hearings in: 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 


Denver Philadelphia 


Hearings of the above sorts may be held with or without 
subsequent informal supervision of the case by the probation 
officers. 
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III. Unofficial probationary treatment considerably developed 
and established : 















Baltimore Detroit (boys) Minneapolis (1921) 






Brooklyn Elizabeth Philadelphia (Since 1915) 
Chester Erie Portland (Ore.) 
Cincinnati Grand Rapids San Francisco 
Cleveland Indianapolis Springfield (Mass.) 
Dayton (since 1904) Kansas City (Mo.) Toledo 

Denver Los Angeles Toronto 


Des Moines (1907) Louisville Yonkers 
















IV. Informal probationary treatment only occasional and not 
extensively developed: 


Brooklyn Newark Syracuse 
Buffalo Pittsburgh Trenton 
Louisville Providence . Washington 







Milwaukee Rochester 
























In Buffalo, Milwaukee, Newark, Rochester, Trenton, Wash- 
ington, Seattle and doubtless elsewhere, the small extent of this 
work is due to a definite policy. 


V. Informal disposition by reference to private protective 
agencies affiliated or unaffiliated with the court: 


Baltimore Dayton (1920) St. Louis 
Birmingham Detroit Louisville 
Elizabeth 








have some cooperative relations of this sort. Brooklyn (since 
1915), and Detroit, Pittsburgh (Morals Court), Washington, 
have apparently worked out this system more fully. Indianapolis 
and Los Angeles have temporarily lost ground in this respect. 


VI. Informal disposal without plan, and in some places without 
full investigation: 


This category we leave discreetly vacant. This report is 
quantitative rather than qualitative. It is obvious, however, that 
much of the unofficial work must be of this character. 

VII. Correlation with definite child-caring agencies, which 
assume responsibility for adequate treatment, said treatment 


being accepted by the family without compulsory order of the 
court: 
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Baltimore (occasionally) Denver Rochester 

Boston Kansas City (Mo.) Pittsburgh 

Buffalo Louisville St. Louis 

Cincinnati Minneapolis San Francisco 

Chicago Newark Seattle 

Cleveland New York City Trenton 
Portland (Ore.) 


E—OPINIONS OF UNOFFICIAL WORK 


Only a few opinions of the above types of work can find space 
here. 


Judge Kathryn Sellers of the Juvenile Court of Washington 
said, in 1921: 

“Either a charge should be regularly made against all girls and boys 
arrested and their cases heard as soon as possible or the children should 
not be detained. And certainly no child should ever be put on probation 
except by a court.” 

Judge H. S. Hulbert of the Juvenile Court of Detroit thus 
states his view: 

“At what point in the procedure should the actual hold of the court 
over the child begin? If we take my view of the police department or 
the detention home, they will be able to eliminate a very great number of 
cases without any record whatever. It should begin, therefore, when it 
becomes necessary to file a definite complaint in the court and the case 
is made a part of the court record.” 

Theo. Eslick, Chief Probation Officer of the Des Moines 
Court, where this work has been heavily developed, believes it 
very important that all courts should develop it, unless they have 
insufficient personnel, and that the Probation Office is the proper 
agency to handle the work permanently. 

Howard R. Hush, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, 
Minneapolis, writes: 

“Ever since the establishment of our ‘informal hearing’ plan, the judge 
and all others concerned have thoroughly approved of the plan and its 


results. 93.9% of the 459 cases so handled in 1921 have not returned to 
court.” 


John J. Gascoyne, Chief Probation Officer at Newark, N. J., 
finds official probation supervision best for his locality, and feels 
that the policy of courts in this respect is to be judged by the 
character of the supervision as applied. 
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Dr. Louis N. Robinson, formerly Chief Probation Officer, 


Philadelphia Municipal Court, thus describes the plan in practice 
at Philadelphia : 


“With us the complaints * * * now go direct to the five super- 


visors of districts. They listen to the stories and decide whether to try to 
persuade the individual to drop the matter or to refer to another agency, 
public or private, or to file a petition immediately, or to send a probation 
officer out to investigate the situation. All sorts of petty complaints come 
in to the supervisors, many of which can be settled either by the supervisor 
in the office or by the probation officer in the field. The case may be 
one where the parents are responsible people willing to settle for the 
damage that their child has caused, and capable of giving to him better 
oversight now that they know what he is doing. Or the case may be one 
of neighborhood quarrels between children, where little blame can be 
attached to any one child. Sometimes it means referring the case to the 
bureau of compulsory education. * * * Sometimes it is advisable to 
bring the case before the referees—four probation officers, two men and 
two women—who sift out cases daily, sitting at the juvenile house of 
detention. Altogether, there is a large amount of work of this kind, which 
takes up time and requires a full knowledge of the social resources of the 
city, as well as patience and tact. * * * 

“Four of our probation officers, two of whom are the superintendent 
and the assistant superintendent of the juvenile house of detention, act 
as referees, hearing all arrest cases and disposing of the minor ones not 
subject to commitment. Their decisions for discharge or probation are 
approved automatically by the court. * * * over seven in every ten 
cases brought to the attention of the juvenile division of the municipal 
court of Philadelphia were settled by the probation department without 
bringing the cases into court. 

“In 1920 the arrest and complaint cases in juvenile delinquency, neg- 
lect, and dependency brought to the attention of the juvenile division, and 
which were within the jurisdiction of the juvenile division and were dis- 
posed of before the close of the year, numbered 8,757. Of this number, 
6,273, or 71.6 per cent., were adjusted before the close of the year by the 
probation department.”* 


Charles T. Walker, of the same court, added the following: 


“We have been having the referees in those girls’ and boys’ cases since 
1915, and public sentiment seems very much in favor of it. When we get a 
lawyer, he comes from the State courts or police court and wonders what 
we are doing. We explain the practice, and he asks, ‘What are your 
legal grounds for this?’ ‘Oh,’ we say, ‘we have a little clause which reads 
something like this: “It shall not be necessary to detain a child at the house 
of detention if in the judgment of the probation officer, now or hereafter to 
be appointed under the law, it may be disposed of otherwise.”’ Therefore, 


* Proceedings of The Conference on Juvenile Court Standards, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, 1922, pp. 90, 91. 
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we have assumed a very broad judicial determination. I don’t know how 
far it would go if they carried a case to the appellate court. However, we 
have had it for five years. For instance, an officer today brings in a boy for 
breaking a window. He is taken before the referee in boys’ cases; the owner 
of the place whose window was broken is there. The parents are willing 
to pay this man for the broken window. It is done right there. The 
decision is sent in to the judge, and he approves the action of the referee. 
In girl’s cases the practice is quite similar. The referee is practically the 
outpost in our socialization; and we have public sentiment with us.’”’* 


F—SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR BEHAVIOR PROBLEM 
CHILDREN 


For many years it has been urged and prophesied that non- 
court, educational agencies should and would gradually take up 
the prevention of delinquency, and would deal adequately and 
unassisted with their own mal-behavior problems so long and so 
far as they could be handled without such a conflict of claims 
as would necessitate appeal to judicial decision and sanction. 
Such work by non-court agencies deals with practically the same 


class of children as are reached (or not reached) by unofficial 
probation. 


Is or is not this sort of effort increasing as a result of this 
mass of opinion? If so, is it a good thing? Let us look first at 
some of the earlier opinions of pioneer authorities, and later at 
some of the significant attitudes taken by our present member- 
ship. 

Judge Julian W. Mack, formerly of the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, put it tersely: 


“We ought not to have to wait until a child passes the delinquent line 
to give him a decent training.” 


Judge Frederic P. Cabot, of this committee, has stated that 


“The case comes to court only when the other educational forces break 
down—when the school fails with the child; when the church fails; when 
the parents fail.” 

“The foregoing quotations,” says Fred C. Nelles of the Whittier State 
School (Calif.) “are representative of what may now be considered the 
prevailing opinions of persons professionally interested in the welfare of 


* Ibid, pp. 71-2. 





children. Educators, physicians, psychologists, court officials and social 
workers in nearly all lines have been brought abruptly face to face with 
the necessity for a broader conception of our responsibilities toward the 
children who are drifting into our juvenile courts.”* 


As early as 1909, H. W. Thurston wrote: 


“* * * The work of the probation officer is primarily that of an educator. 
* * * Tt has long been possible for the charity worker, the truant officer 
and the school teacher to prophesy that the children of certain families would 
develop into delinquents. It is the duty and the opportunity of an efficient 
community to care so well for its truant and dependent children from 


the very moment when such a prophecy can be made, that it will never 
be realized.”+ 


Director Jones, of the Northwestern University School of 
Education, called attention to the responsibility of the school 
for the delinquent girl, at the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene (Buffalo, 1913). 

H. M. Fullerton, following Baldwin as chief probation officer 
at St. Louis, wrote in 1912 as follows: 


“Personally, I am satisfied * * * that delinquency which is really 
a problem of education, must be left to the public schools. The public 
schools must in turn realize their responsibility and prepare parental schools 
and schools for incorrigibles to take care of classes of children which they 
meet.” 


Dean Williard F. Hotchkiss said: 


“If adequate machinery could be devised for incorporating into the edu- 
cational systems of our states the work which now falls upon the juvenile 
court( and the present parental school would seem to furnish the nucleus 
for such machinery) such measures would inevitably force upon the 
schools a greater emphasis than is now laid upon the moral aspects of 
education, and for this reason alone might be worth while, quite aside 
from the benefits in enhanced unity of educational and child policy. 

“The suggestion of incorporating the work of the juvenile court within 
the school system is not put forth with the thought that this policy is 
likely to be immediately adopted in any large number of states. If, how- 
ever, failing this, the people who are dealing with child problems in con- 
nection with juvenile courts can keep their minds and their souls focused 
on the educational as distinct from the correctional aspects of the problem 
* * * they will be in better position to achieve goods results in the 
administration of juvenile courts.” 


* Journal of Delinquency, July, 1920, Bi 117, 
+ Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, p. 347. ; 
t The Juvenile Court as It Is Today, National Conference of Social Work, 1912, p. 452. 
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Christopher G. Ruess, formerly chief probation officer of the 
Oakland Juvenile Court said: 


“In scores of juvenile courts throughout the United States the incon- 
gruity of settling home problems in courts has so impressed those actively 
engaged in the work, including many sensible judges and probation officers, 
that there are few courts which do not practice the settling of cases in the 
probation office rather than in the court, and in some instances two-thirds 
of the boy and girl problems are thus adjusted. The question arises, how- 
ever, Is the probation officer, any more than the juvenile court, the proper 
and obvious place to settle these problems? 

“In short, is not the child discipline problem rather a school-and-home 
than a court-and-home problem? Are we not trying in our entire juvenile 
court system to turn an educational task into a court task? * * *Beauti- 
ful as has been the ministry of the juvenile court, (the writer has been a 
probation officer for seven years), is it not owing to the backwardness of 
our school system that such a ministry was ever necessary or excusable? 

“The writer proposes, therefore, that except in rare instances, appar- 
ently calling for force, or the use of certain public funds, (and such 
instances can be made fewer), except for this irreducible minimum, the 
work of the juvenile court gradually be taken over as part, but only part of 
a larger and entirely normal work, namely, a home department of our 
public schools, under the supervision of skilled home-and-school visitors. 
This plan the writer has publicly and privately discussed and advocated for 
several years; it has grown out of his own juvenile court work. He has 
no doubt that the same or a similar plan is hovering near expression in 
the minds of numerous juvenile court, school, settlement and other workers 
with the child-problem. It has no doubt already been tried out in many 


details in several cities. It is in accord with the spirit of the times 
¥ = * 


Flexner and Baldwin express themselves as follows, in their 
standard work, published in 1914: 


“The chief probation officer or the judge can take up directly with 
the schools, the possibility of keeping many of these children out of 
court. In several cities, for instance, a large number of children are 
prevented from coming to the Juvenile Court by the establishment of 
special rooms in the public schools, these rooms receiving truant or in- 
corrigible children from the grade schools on certificate of principals to 
the superintendent of instruction that the children in question are beyond 
their power to manage. Few principals are willing to sign such a cer- 
tificate. In one city, the result in three years was that three rooms of 
fifteen misfits each had been reduced to less than enough for one room. 
This process, of course, properly forces back upon each school the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with the exceptional boy. In time all cases of 
delinquency not due to individual defectiveness, can probably be reached 

* Beyond the Juvenile Court, California Outlook, November 7, 1914. Mr. Fullerton, 


Dean Hotchkiss and Mr. Ruess fail, in these statements, to make the important distinction 


between the function of the judge (the court proper) and the function of probation (the 
educational treatment).—T. D. E. 
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by the school authorities during the school period up to fourteen years. 
As the school and the home become more closely related there will be 
cut off a very large percentage of delinquent children who come to the 
Juvenile Court from the public schools. 

“New York City offers a type of cooperation between home and school 
that other cities might do well to imitate. In 1906 the visiting teacher 
was put into the field for the purpose of dealing intelligently, sympa- 
thetically, and promptly with the child who had for one reason or another 
become a problem at school. The following year 1907-8 connection was 
made with the Public Education Association, a volunteer organization that 
supplements the work of the Department of Education. It is the visiting 
teacher’s duty to focus the attention of school and home so effectively 
upon the child that he may be spared the service of the remedial agencies 
afforded by the community. She does this by studying him intimately 
at school, at home, and in his immediate neighborhood, thereby establish- 
ing a close friendly relation with him. Visits innumerable she makes 
to him and his haunts, day or night, whatever and whenever the occasion 
demands. Gradually, with the visiting teacher as a ‘go-between’, the 
principals and teachers come to know him as he is outside the class-room 
and likewise the mother and father are brought face to face with him in 
his school relations. As a result of this exchange of views, opinion re- 
garding him shifts, judgments sometimes are softened, and, what 1s 
more, rational treatment follows. 

“In every city the police annually arrest large numbers of children 
for minor offenses, things which can and should be adjusted between the 
police officer and the boys’ parents—cases in which there is no desire on 
the part of anyone to prosecuie. Every Juvenile Court should so educate 
the police that these minor cases can be handled intelligently without refer- 
ence to the court. There is no superior wisdom in the Juvenile Court which 
enables such trivial cases to be better handled. While in many com- 
munities the police system is unresponsive it is nevertheless true that 
much can be done toward socializing the force and training them to 
cooperate with the court. 

“Much more can be done to interest churches in the problems of 
their neighborhoods, and in the children of their congregations. The 
court should point out through judge and probation officers just how in 
any given district the church can assist not only individual families and 
children, but can help to provide general means for recreation and im- 
prove social life. 

“In cases of delinquency, this larger cooperation then, will throw back 
upon the school, police and neighborhood for solution, many of the problems 
with which the probation officers now deal, and with which they can deal only 
feebly and ineffectively.’* 

A few years later, Mangold wrote: 


“Although the juvenile court carries on preventive work, its function 
in this direction is comparatively limited, and it remains for other agencies 
to develop the constructive work in a community so that delinquency may 
be prevented.”+ 


*® Baldwin and Flexner, Juvenile Courts and Probation, Page 166. 
+ Mangold, G. B., Problems of Child Welfare, Page 390. 
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Calvin Derrick, the well known superintendent of institu- 
tions for delinquents, wrote, in our proceedings for 1920:* 


“The possibilities and handicaps of the child should be discovered 
before he reaches the juvenile court. If he has physical and health handi- 
caps which are bound to interfere with his development and progress in 
school, these things should be discovered by the public clinics before he 
reaches school. If he has mental handicaps which are sure to retard 
his progress in the public school, that fact should be discovered early in 
his school career and his course of study individualized and promoted with 
the idea that he may be developed in more than one direction. The 
public school course must be flexible and sufficiently varied to be able 
to retain the interest and to promote the educational and vocational 
training of these children who reach their mental maximum in the middle 
grades of the public school, and below the age of fourteen, in order that 
they may not be forced into truancy on the one hand or a dull, uninterest- 
ing school life on the other.” 


Dr. Lilburn Merrill, formerly chief in the Seattle court, says: 


“My remarks will aim to re-emphasize the present-day view of 
sociologists that there is such a condition as incipient criminalism and 
that the way of approach to its effectual treatment does not necessarily 
lead to the juvenile court. * * * The study of causation has revealed 
the importance of these observations by indicating that juvenile delinquency 
is a state or attitude of mind which develops gradually and presents a 
series of early symptoms that are observable and which may point the 
way more often than we are aware to corrective treatment. * * * 

“A requisite then for securing results in the treatment of delinquents 
is to detect the social deviation and its cause early. This would appear 
to be easy enough, and the current popular idea is that such incipient 
misconduct should be speedily referred to the juvenile court. But as a 
matter of fact this popular misconception is producing one of the seri- 
ously important faults in court administration, and a fault that is least 
easily corrected. * * * The obligation which incipient delinquents 
place upon the court very naturally causes the probationary function to be 
used in their behalf, and the behavior of the children being so akin to 
the community average, the probation officer’s supervision is apt to be of 
a desultory sort and in the end detrimental by encouraging the child to 
form a wrong conception of the seriousness of the court’s function. Or, 
on the other hand, if the court agent follows after his ward with a 
persistent aggressiveness that should characterize his supervision, the 
child’s parents may be expected to resent the oversight, if they do not 
openly declare that the court is becoming needlessly meddlesome. * * * 

“What needs to be done, and is being done with increasing care in sev- 
eral communities, is to recognize the indications of incipient delinquency 
and apply corrective treatment in the form of social or personal readjust- 
ments at the earliest possible moment through the instrumentality of the 
schools. * * * 


* See also Proceedings of The National Conference of Social Work, 1920, pp. 126-7. 
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“* * * the court should be encouraged to function in a personal 
relation with the child only when relief is not otherwise obtainable. * * * 

“Neither teacher nor principal may fairly be expected to serve as a 
master of discipline to investigate a child’s community acts, except in 
so far as the child’s outside behavior is detrimental to his personal pro- 
gress and his relationships to the school. And even in the care of such 
conduct situations which are known to have an important connection with 
the child’s school activities, it is expedient to have the police or some 
other agent do any field work that may be required. Furthermore, I 
would equally eliminate any such responsibility from the superintendent’s 
office and from the duties of so-called school attendance officers. * * * 

“In its place I would establish a department of adjustment, to be 
organized as a clinical agency. * * * To the department should be 
referred all children whose behavior or whose social tendencies make them 
misfits in the group organization and defy the methods of correction 
that are within the province of the principal. * * * 

“There will always be children present for consideration who are 
involved in family and other environmental situations which make it 
necessary to secure a change of custody. Such treatment by adjudication, 
obviously, may only be provided by the courts.”* 


Judge C. W. Hoffman, of Cincinnati, said in 1921: 


“It has been well urged that some agency, preferably the schools, 
may be able to handle the problem of delinquency more efficiently than 
the court, but it must be remembered that there will always be the 
necessity for some legal adjudication of the rights of the parents and 
some procedure authorizing the administration of the relief needed. In 
thousands of cases it is possible for the juvenile court to show that the 
child of abnormal physical or mental structure has been in the public 
schools for seven or eight years, and his abnormalities have not been 
detected. In numberless instances it can be demonstrated by the juvenile 
court that the egocentric boy, because of the failure of the schools to 
ascertain his abnormal tendencies, has been permitted to pass through 
the grades, only to be finally engulfed in the stream of delinquency. * * * 
It is within the province of the schools so to educate and train this 
abnormal and feeble-minded class that they may not finally become 
victims of delinquency. * * * 

“It is not possible to transfer the work of the juvenile court to the 
schools or to any other administrative agency until the juvenile court 
itself demonstrates to the public the necessity for such a transfer.” 


Charles L. Chute, Secretary of the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, in his recent pamphlet says: 


“Many children now passing through the courts could appropriately 
be dealt with by the public schools if the latter were equipped with suff- 


* Journal of Delinquency. Vol. V, No. 6, Nov., 1920. Public Schools and Treat- 
ment of Delinquent Children, pp. 207-214. 


+ Proceedings of Conference on Juvenile Court Standards, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
p. 20, 1922. 
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cient attendance officers or visitors. * * * The schools are generally 
under-equipped for handling the normal child, and, though excellent work 
is done in many cities with truants and delinquents by means of un- 
graded, truant, and parental schools, most of the school authorities have 
been only too glad to leave the handling of delinquents outside of the 
special school to the court. As a large number of the children dealt with 
in children’s courts have already left school, any general turning over of 
the parental function of the juvenile court to the school system will have 
to await the time when the schools will oversee the education and training 
of every child at least up to the age of 18 years. 

“In any case, whether probation work with school children is to be 
more largely carried on by the schools or is to remain, as now, in the 
juvenile court, a closer coordination of the two services should be 
worked out.’’* 


Dr. Herman Adler, State Criminologist of Illinois, says, in the 
Survey of Criminal Justice in Cleveland (Part V, p. 6): 


“It is obvious that the community must assume an entirely different 
attitude toward its correctional and reformatory institutions.” 


He urges a Division of Mental Health in the Department of 
Education, coordinated with the divisions dealing with physical 
health and with compulsory education, and cooperating with the 
juvenile court and other child welfare agencies. 

Dr. Louis N. Robinson, of Philadelphia, protagonist of un- 
official work in the juvenile court, expressed the following senti- 
ment last year: 


“T hope that special day schools and special work in the school and 
in the home, plus good probation work, will solve the problem of the 
truant; but I am not at all certain but that there will be a remnant for 
whom detention in a parental school might not be decidedly advantageous. 
There will always be a conflict in aims between those who are looking 
ahead, deciding what should be the goal, and those who are burdened with 
the task of doing the work of the present.” 


In his new book, “Penology in the United States” he agrees 
that correctional institutions should ultimately be under educa- 
tional administration. 

Dr. H. H. Goddard, Director of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, says in his new book: 


“For the matter of delinquency the machinery for local control is 
very largely in existence at the present moment. The machinery is the 


* Probation in Children’s Courts, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1921, pp. 22-23. 
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public schools. We have already defined delinquency as failure to keep 


up with the requirements of the group; delinquency is thus a social 
fault, not an individual one.’’* 


Captain R. U. Hastings, Superintendent of the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School, Lancaster, O., said in 1918: 


“What we are doing at the Boys’ Industrial School could be done 
by the school at home, the only difference is that we make our work fit 
the class of boys who come to us, while the local schools have not as yet 
undertaken the task of specializing with this group.”} 


A recent statement of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene reads as follows: 


“Studies conducted by the National Committee for Mental Hygiere 
in various penal and correctional institutions throughout the United States 
indicate that a large proportion of the inmates of these institutions, and 
the same may be said of offenders passing through the courts, have from 
childhood behaved in a way at variance with average normal behavior 
and this abnormal behavior has characterized itself repeatedly in criminal 
acts. Thus it is apparent that criminal careers, in a very large measure, 
have their origin in juvenile delinquency. 

“Six to 10 per cent of all school children are said to show conduct 
disorders, most of which could most easily be adjusted through mental and 
social workers in the educational system.”t 


Dr. Arnold Gesell, Professor of Child Hygiene at Yale, writes: 


“What has just been said about psychopathic children applies in great 
measure to the delinquent group. Both groups comprise disorders of 
conduct, faulty social adjustment, abnormal behavior and _ instability. 
The psychologic and psychiatric approach emphasizes the close relation 
and sometimes the identity of the problems involved in both fields. Our 
increasingly scientific attitude toward crime is bound to reflect itself in 
public school procedure. 

“Cleveland in 1876 was the first city in the country to organize a 
school for incorrigible boys. A prominent motive was that of segregation 
and discipline. Similar ‘disciplinary classes,’ refractory classes and day 
schools for truants have sprung up in all our larger cities. Reformatories 
for boys and girls have usually been organized state institutions and 
largely independent of the state educational system. It is desirable in 
many ways that public school provisions for the delinquent be further 
developed so that the number of commitments to reformatories may be 
reduced, and more timely preventive work may be done. A very con- 
siderable proportion of all careers of juvenile delinquency first manifest 
themselves in truancy; and a thoroughgoing interest in and study of all 
types of misfits and exceptional school children would ultimately lead to 

* Henry H. Goddard, Juvenile Delinquency, p. 110. 


+ Mss. report of A. C. Crouse, Chief Probation Officer, Cincinnati, 1919. 
t¢ Public addresses, Mental Hygiene Campaign. 
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the reduction of crime. About one-fifth of the population of the reforma- 
tories is, ordinarily, defective in mentality. Industrial training and super- 
vised vocational provisions in close relation to local school systems would 
make it unnecessary to commit many of this class of delinquents to state 
institutions. 

“The public schools ought to function in closer cooperative relations 
with the juvenile courts, probation service and industrial schools. The 
establishment by state law of the ‘Twenty-four Hour School’ in California, 
is a promising experiment, and may be an object lesson of what public 
schools by modified methods, could accomplish for the delinquent without 
sending him out of the community for reform.’’* 


Mr. Hush (Minneapolis) writes: 


“I believe the educational system will eventually take over most of 
the corrective institutions for children, but surely the time is not ripe 


for that yet.”+ 
Mr. Gascoyne, of this committee, feels that, if any other 
agency is to assume responsibility for semi-delinquents upon a 


non-compulsory basis, Children’s Aid Societies are appropriate to 
the task. 


Joseph P. Moss, Chief Probation Officer, Cook County, 


Chicago Juvenile Court, says he is in favor of the educational 
system extending its activities in the direction of taking over a 
great deal of the follow-up work of unofficial cases. 


Leon Stern, of the Philadelphia Municipal Court, writes: 


“I certainly think that the educational system should extend its 
work to include the sort of preventive work done by the White-Williams 
Foundation, either through a department of its own or by an affiliated 
system such as the one which has been so successful in Philadelphia. 

“I would say that the school authorities should make an attempt to 
reduce the grist of the cases that come to the juvenile court. The schools 
should also supervise the girls at the adolescent and pre-adolescent age 
when sex problems are uppermost. However, I think the thing that we 
should work for is an underlying basis for such a program, and that is a 
socialization of our school system. Few of us realize that our school 
system is not altogether a social institution in many ways. Teachers are 
not used to think very often of a child outside of the class room and outside 
of the curriculum.” 


* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, November, 1921, 
“Public Schools and Exceptional Children,” p. 78. 

See also other valuable statements in similar vein in the same issue, by Leonard 
Blumgart, M. D., William A. White, M. D., Jessie Taft, Ph. D., the late Frederic H. 
Knight, Ph. D., and Jane F. Culbert. Other recent valuable discussions are H. Addition 
and N. Deardorff, Survey, May 3, 1919; Judge Baker, Survey, March 12, 1921, and 
It. W. Thurston, Survey, October 22, 1921. 

}~ The following opinions are from correspondents, etc. 
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Miss Weed, a member of the California Board of Charities, 
writes of conditions in that State: 


“When such matters as truancy, and other minor delinquencies, are 
not handled by school authorities I am inclined to think it is a failure on 
the part of the school, rather than a desire on the part of the court to 
handle these cases.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth McManus, Director of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, California State Board of Health, writes: 


“The average delinquent of fourteen has spent seven or eight years 
in our public schools. Why have not his tendencies been discovered 
there and why is not something done about it? Is it not possible to 
establish some form of social service in the school department, provide a 
trained social worker, a mental hygienist, and some one equipped to fur- 
nish moral training and vocational guidance which will help to direct the 
child into channels where there may be a proper outlet for his energy; 
this, after he has been made physically fit?” 


Herbert C. Loepere, Chief Probation Officer, Children’s 
Court, Buffalo, says: 


“School departments should assume more sympathetic and compre- 
hensive responsibility. The school has closer contact with the child and 
more information concerning the child’s characteristics than any other 
agency excepting the home—and more than some homes. * * * Juven- 
ile court officials, on account of their understanding of child conduct 
should, however, be ready at all times, when requested, to advise school 
teachers, principals and parents. An early study by the school of the 
child who misbehaves, and proper treatment for the misbehavior, peculi- 
arities, or inabilities, will, in many instances, preclude the necessity of 
later action by the juvenile court.” 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman (Cincinnati) in his report for 
1919 (MSS) says: 


“The anti-social conduct of children is essentially an educationa 
problem. It is for this reason that the suggestion has been made that a 
great part of the administrative work of the juvenile court be merged 
into the public school system. * * * It is to be hoped that an in- 
creasing number of offending children will be taken there in the first 
instance rather than to the court. * * * All the children of school 
age should be taken immediately to a specially organized department of 
the public schools and no official record made in the court except when 
parents object and an order is necessary; in fact, few parents will object 
when they understand that the purpose is to help the child and keep him 
out of court. 

“In respect to normal children who offend, it is the opinion of many 
educators that they can be saved by a course of education and training 
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designed for this particular purpose. If this statement be doubted, the 
school is the institution in which to test its soundness. * * * 

“All normal children who cannot be cared for by the Board of Edu- 
cation should receive practically the same treatment as that afforded by 
the special schools dealing with delinquency.” 


A. C. Crouse, Chief Probation Officer at Cincinnati, in his 
report for 1919 writes: 


“The psychological effect on a child taken into court on a delinquency 
charge is very bad. In many instances the boy becomes, in his own 
mind, a hero. In other cases he feels that a stigma has been placed on 
him. In either instance he becomes a great problem. 

“Realizing this the officials of this court have felt that it was their 
duty to adjust as many cases as possible without official action, having 
in view at all times the welfare of the public as well as that of the child. 
The results have more than justified the action.” 


Judge Samuel D. Levy of the Children’s Court of the City of 
New York, and a member of this committee, says: 


“The problem of delinquency and anti-social conduct of children 
should have its intensive study in the schools, commencing with the 
kindergarten where the mental and physical observations should be care- 
fully noted upon individual cards and re-examinations made every six 
months; so that the first act of truancy—a prime forerunner of anti- 
social conduct—can be nipped in the bud; so that any unsocial act can 
be properly diagnosed and its genetic factor or factors analyzed; so that 
the charted history will tell us, and tell us plainly, cause and effect. 
These records will serve at times a paramount place in criminal history; 
will give us causative factors as we never had them before. Primarily, 
misbehavior of any and every degree should be treated as a matter pecu- 
liarly within the province of the public school system, to be administered 
by special teachers in that department. 

“If the public schools neglect or refuse to do this great preventive, 
corrective, and most constructive work, then the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters of all the faiths, and not the probation officers attached to the 
courts, should do it.” 


The extension of efforts by the educational system toward the 


handling of mal-behavior problems was specifically approved 
by probation officers of: 


Altoona Greeley (Colo.) Portland (Ore.) San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis Providence Seattle 

Chicago Louisville Reading Springfield (Mass.) 
Cincinnati Newark Rochester St. Paul 

Dayton Philadelphia Salt Lake City Trenton 

Elizabeth 


Minneapolis, Los Angeles and Syracuse disapprove, on the ground that 
the schools are too unprepared. 
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G—NON-COURT EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
TREATMENT OF BEHAVIOR 


Let us now turn to the actual steps made in the indicated 
direction. Under the administration of the educational system,* 
special treatment for unadjusted children is given in the follow- 
ing ways in various cities: 

(1) Truant departments. 

(a) For truancy only. 
(b) For other sorts of misbehavior. 


(2) Psychological and clinical departments. 
(a) Mentally backward cases. 


(b) Special work for behavior problem cases. 


(3) Visiting teachers. 
(4) Vocational guidance bureaus. 


In some places “hearings” are held by officials of the educa- 
tional system in difficult behavior cases—but without true legal 
power. 

By behavior cases, according to the questionnaire, is meant 
a child whose conduct is too antisocial to be controlled by the 
ordinary principal or parents. Sometimes these hearings are held 
by truant departments, principals, or other staff officials. 

There is also special treatment in special classes or schools, 
under the board of education—for truants, backward children, 
or behavior cases. 

Preventive case-work is also done by other social agencies or 
educational agencies, without referring children to court: 


(1) Relief agencies—such as charities and children’s aid 
societies. 


(2) Protective agencies—such as societies for prevention of 
cruelty to children. 


(3) Educational agencies—such as scouts. 


“We use the expression “educational system” because the phrase ‘‘school system” is 
too apt to suggest the regimented curriculum for the “average” children. ‘Educational 
system,” on the other hand, is a phrase which easily includes special service for difficult 
children and even, conceivably, for children not attending school. 
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(4) Welfare agencies—such as boys’ clubs, Y. M. C. A., 
settlements. 
(5) Private foundations—such as the White-Williams 


Foundation, or Judge Baker Foundation. 
(6) Clinics. 


Educational departments in many cities already show definite 
beginnings toward the assumption of educational responsibility 


for behavior problems, though in certain cities these beginnings 
are as yet pitifully small. The list includes: 


Baltimore Grand Rapids New York City 
Birmingham Greeley (Colo.) Oakland 
Boston Harrisburg Portland (Ore.) 
Buffalo Indianapolis Rochester 
Chester Jersey City Sacramento 
Chicago Kansas City (Mo.) Salt Lake 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cleveland Milwaukee Spokane 
Columbus Monmouth Co. (N. J.) Trenton 

Des Moines Montclair Washington 
Elizabeth Newark Watertown 


Also several California counties and special institutions. 


Among the more significant experiments of the sort here 
under discussion may be mentioned those in Cincinnati, Roch- 
ester, New York City and St. Louis. Boston and Philadelphia 
have private foundations. Illinois, lowa, California and Ohio have 
bureaus which aim to serve the entire State. California’s “24- 
hour school” project should, of course, be mentioned. Utah recog- 
nizes the importance of correlation with the schools in her State 
juvenile court system. The clinics, the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, and the visiting teacher demonstrations now being 
launched by the Commonwealth Fund in ten or more cities may 
have epoch-making results. These new clinics are so far being 
attached primarily to courts; but they are also to be available 
for the use of schools and social agencies without reference to 


the courts. 


“For a long time, thoughtful educators had realized that even with 
the extension of the work of the attendance officer, the school nurse 
and the special classes there were still children, neither truants, delinquents 
nor those physically handicapped, for whom the school was not functioning 
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effectively * * * or who failed to measure up to the expected standard 
of behavior. These children were frequently referred to as ‘difficult’ or 
‘problem’ children. Each failure was evidence of a maladjustment some- 
where along the line. To find the cause of this maladjustment, whether 
it lay in the school, in the home, in the neighborhood or in the child 
himself, to find the cause and then to seek its adjustment, this was the 


preventive and constructive purpose for which the visiting teacher was 
added to the school system.’* 


There are now nearly a hundred visiting teachers, distributed 
through 28 cities and 15 States. Of 50 visiting teachers, 41 
reported that their work includes misconduct out of school.* 
Cities vary, however, in the emphasis given in visiting teacher 
work to various phases of maladjustment. A description of the 
work in certain cases is very similar to that of the best probation. 


“The New York Times published the following in a letter from Frank- 
lin Chase Hoyt, Presiding Justice, Children’s Court, New York City, in 
October, 1919: 

““T have been in close touch with visiting teachers’ work for several 
years, and know that many children would find their way annually into 
the Children’s Court if they were not assisted by a visiting teacher at the 
critical moment in their lives when the sinister influences of their en- 
vironments begin to destroy what the schools are endeavoring to build up. 

“‘The most effective treatment of delinquency and crime is their 
prevention. It saves human misery and taxpayers’ dollars.’ ”’* 

“Five special schools, in Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, New York, and 
Watertown, take truants only. The rest of the schools studied take 
delinquents as well. In all cases commitment may be made by the juvenile 
court; in Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, Newark, New York, Spokane, 
Watertown by the school authorities also, although in some instances 
petition must be made by them to the court. In Buffalo, Newark, and 
Spokane children may be admitted on petition of parents as well.”+ 


Let us consider further a few of the methods of non-court 
agencies in typical cities.t 

(1) In Newark, N. J., there is a very active attendance 
department in connection with the schools. The chief attendance 
officer sits once a week as a judge in an informal “court” in the 
city hall. Truants and parents are brought before him and he 
always attempts to deal with the situation without court action. 





* The Visiting Teacher in The United States, Public Education Association, N. Y. C., 
1921. 


+ James S. Hiatt, United States Bureau of Education, The Truant Problem and the 
Parental School. (Out of print.) 


t The present report makes no attempt to an inclusive or closely evaluative treatment 


of these efforts. They indicate merely trends in administrative experiment, many of 
which, however, are generally known to be highly successful. 
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Only in cases of persistent truancy is the child brought before 
the juvenile court. 

(2) In Minneapolis the attendance department is a socialized 
agency equipped with trained social workers. It has under its 


jurisdiction the matter of attendance, of vocational guidance and 
visiting teaching. 

The Children’s Protective Society attempts to meet situa- 
tions of juvenile delinquency before they reach the court stage, 
through its Big Brother and Big Sister work. 

(3) In Milwaukee the attendance or truancy department 
refers to the juvenile court only cases in which the parents can- 
not or will not cooperate in remedying the condition which leads 
up to delinquency. A child who has committed some misde- 
meanor is brought with the parents to the office of the super- 
visor of attendance. There the case is thoroughly discussed 
with the child and the parents. When they feel that the parents 
are able and willing to correct the child they turn the child back 
to them and thus avoid a court record against the child. Minor 
delinquency cases settled in this office average about 200 per 
year. Mr. Pestalozzi, the supervisor of the attendance depart- 
ment, says that the school should guide the child through the 
school years and protect it against a court record. This can 
be done, he says, by referring all minor child delinquencies to the 
school authorities instead of to the juvenile court. In the year 
1920-1921 the attendance department made 33,205 investigations. 
There were only 57 cases that appeared before the juvenile court. 
Of these 57, 41 were cases of children who neglected to attend 
the continuation school which all working children must attend 
one-half day each week. 

(4) Louisville, Kentucky, attempts in the following way to 
avoid sending cases to court. The Associated Charities and the 
attendance department of the schools hold case conferences on 
children whose parents claim to be unable to send them to 
school. The attendance department first reports these cases to 
the charities. The latter sends a visitor to investigate, and the 
two organizations pool their information and decide whether 
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the case is one for relief or court action. If the former, the 
charities takes care of the family. If the latter, action is taken in 
the juvenile court. The Jewish Welfare Federation in Louis- 
ville, like similar agencies elsewhere, also keeps as many cases as 


possible out of court, by very close supervision. 


(5) In Salt Lake City, Anna C. Clayton, head of the attend- 
ance department, says: 


“The department deals with all children under 18 years of age, unless 
the mistake or offense was committed outside of school hours and reported 
direct to the juvenile court. If the case referred to the court is not of a 
serious nature, it is referred back to the school attendance department. 
The juvenile court assumes the attitude that all cases should be handled 
by the attendance department whenever possible. The only cases referred 
to the juvenile court from the attendance department are those where the 
home fails to lend the proper influence for the correction of the child, 
either through inability or neglect. 

“We have a detention home for boys and girls directly under the 
juvenile court, but we are working for special schools and classes to take 
care of all problems. The attendance department is held responsible for all 
school attendance between the ages of 8 and 18 years. All working 
permits are issued through the department and a check kept on those 
working and in school.” 


(6) In Seattle the attendance department has charge of all 
truancy cases, and other sorts of misbehavior. They have a home 
visitor and attendance officer who make adjustments in the home. 
Also there is a prevocational class under the attendance de- 
partment. 


“The Chief Probation Officer of the Seattle Juvenile Court, reporting 
on cooperation with the schools says, ‘A close, fraternal cooperation is 
encouraged by the officials of the court with the school authorities. * * * 

“‘The school medical clinic provides surgical and medical treatment 
with promptness and efficiency at our request. School attendance officers 
handle many disciplinary cases by school probationary supervision, and 
cases brought by them into court usually require institutional treatment.’ ”’* 


(7) The chief probation officer of the San Francisco Juvenile 


Court says: 
“We cooperate with the School Department in matters of truancy to 
prevent arrests or appearance before the court on petition, handling these 


matters in the office and in about 90 per cent. of the cases remedying the 
situation without the need of formal court order.” * 


* Methods of Supervising Persons on Probation. Report by N. Y. State Probation 
Commission (1922). San Francisco also has a case conference. 
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(8) The Board of Education of Rochester, N. Y., has a child 
study department and a visiting teachers’ department. The 
child study department conducts the physical and mental ex- 
amination of the child and does all in its power to bring the 
child up to the best possible condition. There are special classes 
to which children are assigned when necessary. When a case 
comes to the attention of the court, if possible the case is referred 
to one of the social agei cies without formal court action. 

Visiting teachers are sent out by the attendance department. 
Even the truancy cases which the officers think should be referred 
to the court, are given over to the visiting teacher for a more 
complete investigation and treatment without court action. If 
these efforts fail, then the truant officer files his petition to the 
court and the visiting teacher gives her understanding of the 
case and her recommendations. In one month 24 truants were 
referred to her and saved from court action. 

(9) The attendance department in Cincinnati is attempting 
to deal with children in the early stages of delinquency. They 


also have, in the Vocational Bureau, an “adjustment officer” 


whose entire time is given to children who are sufficiently delin- 


quent so that they would be referred to the juvenile court if no 
other means of dealing with them were available. 

Also in the vocational bureau of the public schools is the 
psychological laboratory, which makes examinations for both 
the court and the schools. The vocational bureau was started in 
1910 but organization was not completed until 1911. The bureau 
is a joint enterprise of the public schools and a private organiza- 
tion, the Council of Social Agencies. It is organized as a public 
school department. The Council of Social Agencies and Schmid- 
lapp Foundation bear one-third of the expense of the bureau. 
The reason for this joint work is that social workers are becom- 
ing more and more convinced that work for children is the most 
fundamental and import;nt type of social work and that all of the 
children can be reachec only through the channel of the public 
schools. Each school has a teicher representing the bureau in 
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that school. The vocational bureau of Cincinnati serves all of 
the children of all the schools in these ways: 

(a) It keeps all the children in school through its attendance 
department. The officer attends to the case if the child is absent. 

(b) It helps to solve children’s problems by making mental 
and physical examinations of children in its psychological clinic 
and recommending suitable types of education. Dull children, 
bright children, queer children, and'‘naughty children all need 
special prescriptions. ’ 

(c) It measures the educational progress of the child. 

(d) It supervises young workers in industry to make sure 
that their work is not dangerous and that they are not working 
too long. It finds positions for young people who have to work, 
and furnishes advice to help them to become steady, reliable, 
useful and self-respecting employees. — 


(e) It secures scholarships for boys and girls who want an 
education and cannot afford it. 


(f) It secures supervision for feeble-minded young people 


who may, under favorable conditions, be able to earn their own 
living. 

(g) It studies the delinquent child, both in the juvenile court 
and before he reaches the court. 


In Cincinnati a remarkable cooperative arrangement was 
worked out by which the vocational and psychological services 


of the schools, already dealing with behavior difficulties, were 
made available to the probation office. 


“In undertaking the mental testing for the juvenile court, it soon be- 
came evident that many of the children sent to the court had previously 
been problems to the school. Quite dften, children tested by the court 
had previously been examined by the laboratory at the request of the 
school. Both the judge and the director of the vocation bureau were 
convinced that preventive measures, such as those at command of the 
juvenile court should be applied as soon as the first symptoms of de- 
linquency appear. Why wait until delinquent tendencies develop to the 
point of a court offense? The school and the court authorities united in 
a request to the Council of Social Ager :ies for a salary to finance an 
‘adjustment officer’ to attempt; to deal with incipient delinquency in 
children of school age. This ofi.cer proc eds very much as a good pro- 
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bation officer would. If the case proves to be one for which legal action 
is in the end necessary the child is referred to the court. It has been 
possible in very many instances, however, to prevent a court experience. 
The office is too young to know in what proportion of cases the de- 


linquent tendency is permanently corrected. The adjustment officer deals 
with no feeble-minded children.’ 


Mrs. Woolley, who established this work, says: 


“Most of the children that come to the juvenile court have, we find, 
already been problems in the public schools. Corrective measures are 
being introduced in two directions. We are keeping full and complete 
records of the children who pass through the schools, in the form of 
a cumulative record card on which four kinds of information are recorded 
—academic records, medical examinations, fundamental family facts, and 
teacher’s estimates of personality. In addition we have a psychological 
laboratory which examines about one thousand children a year and those 
are, of course, the problem children of the schools. 

“The system has been in operation long enough to show that many 
of the cases which come to the court are those of children for whom we 
have already a fairly accurate and adequate record, in terms of mental 
tests. A part of the investigation is therefore already made for the court. 

“We are now beginning a movement by which * * * the lesser 
cases of delinquency in children who are still under the compulsory educa- 
tion age will be handled by the school. A few years ago our attendance 
department used to send many truancy cases to court, while now it sends 
almost none. Judge Hoffman is thoroughly in sympathy with the idea, and 
we are trying to work out a plan of cooperation.”* 


(10) In Youngstown and Canton, Ohio, “there has been ex- 
cellent teamwork * * * between the public departments 
and private agencies engaged in juvenile work, and effective 
co-operation of both with homes, schools, churches and indus- 
tries. * * * Last year (1920) only 42 cases reached the 
juvenile court in [Canton]. A decade and a half ago the court 
was crowded.” 

(11) In North Carolina the county superintendent of public 
welfare “is the chief probation officer * * * the chief school 


attendance officer, and the local officer to carry out the provision 
of the child labor law.” 


* Standards of Child Welfare, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1919, p. 380. 

Mrs. Woolley’s position is now held by Edith Campbell. Since preparation of this 
report, apparently this work has not been developed as far as was expected. 

7 Survey, 1921. 


+R. F. Beasley, Commissioner of Public Welfare, as qr >ted in Proceedings, N. P. A., 
1920. 
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(12) Recently we heard about the work of a school nurse in 
Highland Park, IIl., in the Deerfield High School, a township 
High School for several smaller towns and the surrounding 
country. Most of the students are the children of the servants 
of the wealthy North Shore people of Highland park, Lake Bluff, 
and others. The High School has about 700 students. This 
year a school nurse was appointed, who has discovered the need 
for social work among the homes of these boys and girls. Many 
children whom the teachers considered incorrigible and beyond 
all hope, she has been able to help by advice and financial aid in 
many cases. Truancy has been reduced to almost nothing, since 
every one must report to her for an examination after they have 
been absent. The school is handling work here that would in 
many cases be juvenile court work. 

(13) In Phildadelphia, while the court has developed exten- 
sive unofficial procedure, there is a remarkable group of agencies 
dealing with quasi-delinquents or behavior problems on a non- 
court, educational basis: the compulsory education department, 
the Children’s Bureau and its Child Study Bureau, the S. P. C. C., 


the University of Pennsylvania Psychological Clinic, and the 
White-Williams Foundation. The White-Williams Foundation 
links up with the schools. It is a private organization, a society 


for the study and assistance of children of school age, educational 
and vocational placement, home visiting, scholarships. “School 
counselors” are sent to the various schools to check up on the 
waste of child power that occurs every day. The school counselor 
reaches the boys and girls during the early years, which are so 
critical in the life of every child. She does not take the place of 
the nurse, doctor, teacher, or psychologist, but she can summarize 
the facts supplied by each, supplement these facts with the re- 
sults of her own home visiting, and make a scientific social 
diagnosis of the child. Usually the cases are referred to her 
through the school principal. As a result of her investigations 
she often recommends special classes or courses for certain 
children. One counselor aided in the establishment of a health 
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clinic in her school. There is a counselor attached to the com- 
pulsory education department, and recently, because the school 
authorities saw the need for more of these “school engineers” as 
they are called, the Board of Education has appointed 16 new 
attendance officers, and three coordinating teachers in the Con- 
tinuation School. 

(14) In Boston the Home for Little Wanderers, The Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and other child caring organizations work 
closely with the Judge Baker Foundation, and many cases are 
thus handled before reaching the court. There are about fifteen 
visiting teachers.* 

(15) Even before the juvenile court was fairly established, 
Chicago’s school system established a Department of Child 
Study, but this department never developed its possibilities in 
the direction of behavior problems.+ The Chicago and Cook 
County School for Boys is, however, a remarkable experiment 
under the Board of Education. 

(16) In New York City an experiment was tried in a pro- 
bationary school (No. 64), by which difficult children were given 
more intensive study and care, and were in many cases im- 
proved without recourse to the court.f 

In 30 schools Miss Farrell has found approximately 5,000 
incipient delinquents among 150,000 children, in New York City. 

The Bureau of Children’s Guidance, serving children referred 
by the visiting teachers of five schools, is well under way. This 
is a demonstration of non-court preventive work launched under 
the Commonwealth Fund. It is interesting to note that the 
original “Berks Report” recommended, for the visiting teachers 
of New York, a Division of Prevention and Probation, to include 
incorrigibility. 

H—CONCLUSIONS 


The following remarks have been formulated as the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the committee: 


* Cf. Survey, April 23, 1921 
7 Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, H. H. Hart, pp. 367-70. 
t Dr. Sanger Brown, National Conference of Social Work, 1920. 
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The dangers in all varieties of unofficial work are: 
(1) That officers may feel that thorough work is less impor- 


tant here because not required by their legal duties and because 
the cases often seem trivial, and 


(2) That without adequate facilities for case-study and treat- 
ment, the probation office may still claim much credit for this 
preventive work, and may give the impression that there is no 
need for the educational system or other non-court agencies to 
assume responsibility for the difficult children. 

If we think only of the legal side of the question, official work 
is entirely different from extra-legal or unofficial work; for a 
case adjusted without court action may never come into court 
for adjudication, whereas legally probation deals only with those 
having been before the court. However, from the angle of the 
kind of work done, the unofficial and official work are almost 
identical, except for the fact that cases of the latter group come 
before the court. Ifa probation officer does handle a case with- 
out court action he ought to recognize his responsibility and 
give to the unofficial case the same amount of care which he 
would exercise were the case given him through the court. The 
only difference should be in the origin of the case. A case with 
an official record passes through the court. An unofficial case 
starts and ends with the probation officer. Thorough educational 
methods, records and standards are just as essential to the unofficial 
case as to the official. 

Your committee wishes to point out that the doing of ex- 
cellent service to children by excellent social workers is always 
desirable and meets hearty approval; but such success does not 
prove that the particular agency to which said workers are at- 
tached at the time is, in the long run, the agency upon which the 
responsibility for the particular children affected should fall. It 
may be that in a given city the scheme as worked out is satis- 
factory and will continue so for many years; but when it comes 
to new plans in new cities or changes in the child-caring system 
of cities where schemes are already in operation, a vision of the 
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possibilities of the most appropriate and socially economical divi- 
sion of labor in the common task of necessary social case-work, 
should help to prevent delay and friction in the establishment of 
more nearly ideal conditions. 

Unofficial probation may continue serviceable for many years 
to come; but it may also prove possible, and welcome, to turn 


over an increasing amount of the actual work now in this cate- 


gory, to visiting teachers, school clinics, bureaus, etc., equally or 


better equipped, leaving for probation officers the more difficult 
official cases. 

In view of the increasingly wide-spread and approving 
interest in such developments among both juvenile court people 
and school people, your committee suggests that a resolution 
be considered, directed to the U. S. Bureau of Education, to the 
Department of Superintendence, to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, to the Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, and to other influential educational bodies, register- 
ing the approval by this organization of the principal of gradual 
assumption by the educational system, of educational responsibility 
for the study and treatment of mal-behavior problems as primarily 
educational or re-educational problems; and urging that this be 
made possible by means of adequate special equipment and per- 
sonnel attached to the educational system, so as to relieve the 
probation offices and courts of much extra burden for which they 
are not adequately prepared and should not be expected to 
assume responsibility; and so as to readjust many maladjusted 
children at a much earlier and easier stage of errancy, at a great 
saving of human misery and social effort. 

Your committee recommends, in the second place, that proba- 
tion offices which are now handling large numbers of unofficial 
cases follow up and steady the results of this policy in individual 
cases and in the mass, in order that standards of judgment and 
practice may be developed, and more intelligent recommendations 
to educational and social agencies may be made. 
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Your committee finally recommends that a new standing com- 
mittee on correlation with educational agencies be established, 
and that the subject be further studied and discussed at future 
meetings. 

THOMAS D. ELIOT, Chairman, 
FREDERICK P. CABOT, 
SAMUEL D. LEVY, 

MABEL BROWN ELLIS, 
JOHN J. GASCOYNE, 

MRS. C. A. SEVERANCE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PUBERTY—ITS RELATION TO 
PROBATION 


Cuar_es Pratt, Px.D., M.D. 
Philadelphia 


I believe that puberty is the most important of all periods 


of life, and that the problems of puberty are among the most 
important of all your problems. These problems, which are 
problems of normal psychology, have an intimate relation to 
delinquency. 

One hears much of abnormality in connection with the de- 
linquent—and much abnormality you do often meet with—but 
the more I have studied this question of delinquency the more 
recognizably normal seems the psychology involved, and the 
more does puberty come forward. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance. Abnormality (using the word in its popu- 
lar sense) implies organic error and small hope for cure, but 
with what we may call the normal-gone-wrong there is every 
reason for hope. If the fact is that most of our delinquency 
and misery has arisen from a perversion or exaggeration of im- 
pulses that are in themselves perfectly normal, then we may 
surely expect that an intelligent guidance during the formative 
period of life will go far toward preventing such misfortunes. 
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We know there are many causes for crime; we can all of us 
recite glibly—economic errors, economic failures, subnormality, 
anti-social tendencies, moral deformations, physical disabilities, 
and so on—all these we are familiar with—but how many have 
ever included puberty in this list? It belongs here! Puberty, 
of course, has long been recognized as a dangerous age, but 
what I want to emphasize is something more than this. 

Let us get at it through heredity; using this term, however, 
not as referring merely to inheritance from the immediate fore- 
bears, from parents and grandparents, but in the larger sense in 
which it should be used—as the equivalent of evolution. Each 
individual of us stands, today, as the end product of eons of 
evolutionary development—a rather overwhelming thought, but 
a true one. In evolution we have the story of the ascent of life, 
of the unfolding, according to God’s law, of the life principle 
itseli—a rising from lower to higher and higher, until, some 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, man was produced. Then 
came hundreds of thousands of years of life in the woods, of the 
most primitive of lives; and, finally, just yesterday, as it were, 
the beginnings of what we call civilization. Let us try to realize 
this time relation. I will not ask you to comprehend the geo- 
logical period in its entirety, but to consider just man himself. 


If the time man has been on earth were measured, say, as one 


hundred years, then civilization would occupy, of this period, 
something less than one year. 

One result of this is familiar. Habits, we know, are the 
stronger the older they are, and it is, therefore, not strange that 
in man, today, the old habits, the old forest-reactions, still per- 
sist and still underlie and modify all his behavior. Nor is it 
strange that these same ancient and firmly fixed habits come 
into conflict with the recent and often artificial social demands. 

It is a biological fact that the life of man in his mother’s 
womb presents a summary in miniature of the physical stages 
he has passed through on his way to become man. So, too, after 
man’s birth we find a like review of his psychological develop- 
ment. It may sound facetious, but it is recognizably true that 
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the small boy is a monkey, then a wild Indian, and then, after 
puberty, a more or less civilized man. It is puberty that makes 
the radical step in the development of man’s psychology—a step 
that is fully commensurate with the physical changes accompany- 
it. It is with this step, this pubescent period, this real birth of 
man, that we have now to deal. 

I am often asked what psychology it is necessary that the 
probation officer should know. My answer is, the psychology 
of the age of puberty and of the immediately succeeding early 
adolescence. How much of all social work is with this period! 

The baby is born after nine months in the womb; the man 
is born some fifteen years later and this man-infant has then to 
grow to maturity. Or, we may put it this way: the infant has 
an intra-uterine life of nine months, and an extra-uterine life of 
some fifteen years, and then gets delivered. 


Now, think of it! It is precisely in the excitement and anxiety 
of this true birth and beginning growth that all the major 
adjustments for life have to be made. It is during this period 


that there occurs the greatest of all struggles between the old 
primitive instincts and the new social ones; and the question is, 
with each individual life presenting, which of these two shall 
win. The decision is by no means arrived at without travail! 
At puberty every nerve is a-tingle. Nature is making its final 
arrangements—those toward which it has so long been aiming. 
Organs are coming to maturity, and the center of life is shifting 
from the digestive sphere to the sexual. The whole world is 
opening up new and greater possibilities. Life is developing by 
leaps and bounds, yesterday is a long time ago to a boy, so much 
comes to him in a day. The youth is intense; he wants to 
do things; he wants to do big things. His egoism is perfect and 
compelling; it must find expression. 

Is it any wonder that this complex of energy gets into trouble? 
The youth has ambition and expectations, energy and shining 
hope, and—no experience. Is it any wonder that puberty and 
the first years of adolescence provide, as they do, nearly all of 
our first commitments? And yet, pubescent boys and girls are 
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not bad. Remember that these same years are the years of religious 
conversion and of the greatest of idealistic enthusiasms. They 
are just in a state of emotional and chaotic confusion and con- 
flict. They are being called upon to make the most delicate 
adjustments at a time when the urge of life is at its flood. A 
trembling balance and a driving force: something is bound to 
happen! 

The small boy is, I say, a monkey. Touch his hands to a 


pole and his legs just naturally wrap themselves around it. His 


head is but the more or less ornamental top to his alimentary 
canal. His eyes are to see food; his ears to hear of it; his nose 
to smell it out; and his mouth to receive it. He is egoistic, and 
untroubled by his surroundings; but he is, also, the center of his 
little universe, and looks upon the world—including it may be, 
the police—as something to be conquered. Limitations he 
realizes vaguely, but these he intends to overcome when once 
he gets big enough. 

And then, to this small individual, puberty comes, and, with 
it, many changes, physical and psychological; social attributes 
begin to appear. He begins to realize society, and promptly 
thereupon, raises a defence barrier against it by pretending to 
be indifferent to it, just as now for the first time becoming truly 
attracted by girls he shuns their society with pretended scorn. 
He pretends to be tough—another word for being brave—but 
he is really inviting admiration. His old gregariously formed 
playtime group becomes now an organized gang, and he, it may 
be, its leader. He develops a sense of honor, a sense of honor 
that may be very different from that desired by society, but 
still a sense of honor according to his lights. His leadership 
requires the exhibition of prowess and daring; he must fight 
to demonstrate this. He must never refuse a “dare.” He must 
never be afraid. He is at a point now when he is able to realize 
some of the things that as a small boy he had looked forward 
to longingly. He has some strength, and he has some freedom, 
and he is eager to try both. As a small boy he had played 
pirate and highwayman, and Indian on the war-path, and if 
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he did not get into trouble then it was only because of his little 
strength—though it was a poor sort of Indian that did not occa- 
sionally get into a scrape—but now, in this pubescent stage, these 
plays begin to approach dangerously to the real thing, and 
trouble seems almost bound to result. 

All normal boys must go through this, no matter what their 
station in life—they must all do these things—they are pro- 
vided for by their psychological inheritances. It is not vicious- 
ness; it is not immorality; it is not criminal precocity; it is 
just nature. 

Why, then, is it that one boy gets arrested, and another 
does not? Well, you people here all know the answer; the one 
boy is lucky, and the other isn’t.. The one has had, probably, 
every opportunity for play, has had hundreds of diversions, and 
more interests than he could well keep up with—and he has had 
parents who could help him when he got into difficulties. The 
other has had to manufacture it all for himself, and often out 
of an almost hopeless environment. He is living probably in a 
city—a city made for adults—he has no place there; everything 
he does is wrong. He has no natural outlets for the forces that 
are so powerfully urging him, and his parents cannot help him. 

And then, if we compare the rich and the poor, there is 
another difficulty. Poverty often forces a child to an early 
maturity ; the child is developed before his time, becomes precoci- 
ous. He has knowledge of many things and understanding of 
none. But precocity is dangerous; normal evolution can not be 
interfered with safely; you cannot anticipate nature in a child 
any more than you can in a plant—pick open a bud, and see what 
kind of a flower you will get! Alas! It is one of the great mis- 
fortunes of the poor that their conditions of life so generally 
necessitate this forcing. 

We have, then, this period of new birth; a period of violent 
and unregulated impulses; a period when the man is getting 
himself born; when he is passing psychologically from depend- 
ency and the early primitive reaction, to independence and the 
new social adjustment. It is a period of emotional and “spiritual 
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drunkeness,” when great forces are being put into operation, 
but with none of the so necessary intellectual controls. And it 
is all so natural and normal! If the boy does not exhibit these primi- 
tive instincts, he may not, indeed, be in need of probation, but 
he does need a doctor. If a boy be too docile and obedient and 
polite and orderly, there is something radically wrong; he is 
probably anemic and undernourished, and needs medical atten- 
tion. But, unfortunately, even bad health does not always pro- 
tect from the social problems. If, in spite of the bad health, the 
egoism be retained, then this boy too may find his way to the 
courts. In the effort to cover up his physical handicap he may 
come to excel the more healthy in his daring, and especially in 


what we think of as the more vicious offences, in thieving, in 


sex crimes, etc. 

I speak of sex crimes. How often these are but an effort 
at knowledge, an effort to obtain a knowledge which is instinc- 
tively interesting to all. Children may be stupid enough in their 
adult-planned school studies, but they will exhibit the most alert 
appreciation of the faintest allusion to sex. Here we have, as 
I have said, an instinctive interest. The stupid boy wakes up 
quickly when such interests are approached, his whole body 
is already on edge with nature’s physical awakening. And what 
does he get? Probably a jumble of rotten misinformation and 
then he finds that he is a man and now, perforce, must try 
himself. 

And what of the girl standing on the frontier of the dark 
world of prostitution? It used to be said of her that she was 
subnormal if she fell, but now we know that she is no more 
subnormal than her happier sisters in society. The difficulty 
with her is in her unregulated emotional reactions and these are 
but normal pubescent phenomena eminently characteristic of 
puberty, and destructive only in the absence of a wise mother’s 
care. 

Thieving is particularly condemnable, so at variance it is with 
our civilized standards. Our whole social structure is based 
upon the sacredness of property. Thieving touches society on 
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that exquisitely sensitive point, the pocket. Even the most phil- 
anthropic of men will set up a howl on being robbed. But thiev- 
ing is as old as the monkey and the monkey’s grandfather. It 
is but one of the assertions of egoism. Thieving is no evidence 
that a boy is hopelessly bad. In the absence of early instruc- 
tion, or, with instruction that is anti-social in character, this 
thieving may be natural enough. It is an old reaction and un- 
doubtedly once was considered an evidence of smartness as it 
is, today, in some circles. 

Then, there is truancy. ‘Truancy is but a natural protest 
against the artificiality of schools during a period when youth 
wants self-expression and freedom, not tasks and confinement. 
Learning lessons and “regurgitating” them for the amusement 
of a teacher, does not appeal to a boy who is alive chiefly in his 
hands, his legs, and his stomach. Psychologically there is de- 
manded a slowing-up in the mental education at puberty, and 
this the schools do not provide for. There work commonly be- 
comes more difficult just when it ought to be made less so. 

And so we might take any of the “crimes” for which youths 
are arrested. They are as natural to youth as is the develop- 
ment of his organs. He is not bad in the sense the word is 
ordinarily used; he is just trying to do an almost impossible 
thing, he is trying to make his adjustments in a world that has 
failed to provide a place and time in which these adjustments 
can be properly made. He is being born into a grown-up world, 
and it is expected that he shall at once become grown up. 

What is to be done about it? What attitude shall the proba- 
tion worker take toward these problems? Well, society must be 
protected, and probation workers, above all others, must both 
know and respect the law. But as regards their relation to 
their charges? Moral preaching will not do; too much moraliz- 
ing makes a boy sick. Morals focus on the future generally, even 
on the future life—they cannot appeal to the youth living inten- 


sively in the present. A post-mortem reward does not seem very 
real to one who is not yet even conscious of his mortality. 
Do you want a cue-word for your role with your charges? 
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Let it be that homely and sweet word—friend. Be their friend. 
You know what is happening in the pubescent boy’s mind; he 
does not. You know his needs and the causes of his actions; he 
does not. Behis friend! That most of his problems are solvable, 
we know. Have we not abundant evidence of this in the many 
who make good in spite of the most serious of handicaps? The 
boy is like a ship with full sails and no rudder. He is on his 
way but he doesn’t know where he is going. Be for him a rudder. 

Every boy has ideals—youth is of all others the age of 
idealism—see to it that his ideals are safe ones. It will not be 
all so impossible as you must often feel in the face of your many 
discouragements. Every boy and girl is, as I have said, full 
of contrary tendencies. He or she is being pushed this way 
and that by many subconscious urgings. When a boy is at his 
very worst, it may well be that his good tendencies are very 
near to expression. It may be that at this very moment he is 
fully conscious of them, too, but is experimentally denying them 
because of some false ideal which has been established by his 
slum playmates. Help these struggling good impulses by throw- 
ing your weight on their side. Add your pull to their push. 

Do not be worried if your suggestions are received in sullen 
silence. The pubescent youth has few words, and none at all for 
the feelings that are deepest. He ever feels and understands far 
more than he can in any way express; and the more speech seems 
called for, according to our ideas, the deeper his silence will be. 
Give him words for these better impulses. Show him how manly 
they are. 

Above all, when you judge him, do not forget his immaturity. 
Do not read into his actions a meaning and purpose they do 
not contain. He is just getting born. Study the process! 
Pubescence is the period of the real birth of man and of woman. 
Let us see to it that we understand well the technique of its 
midwifery. 





DETENTION HOMES—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


WILLIAM F. ZuERNER, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Milwaukee, 
Chairman. 


Detention homes were started when the public first became aware 
that boy and girl offenders were being herded together with hardened 
criminals in police stations and jails, whence it was almost impossible for 
them to emerge uncontaminated by the stories of crime they had heard 
and the evil acquaintances they had made. But when the public awoke 
and said, “No child shall be detained in jail with criminals,” the question 
arose, “Where then can we put those who must be held?” That question 
most large cities have endeavored to answer by detention homes, none of 
which, however, has quite attained the ideal. 

A good detention home must be separate from the jail or police 
station, must offer much of the ideal home without losing sight of the 
fact that the child is a wrongdoer, and, as such, must realize that he is 
being detained for purposes of correction and training. It must recognize 
that the child may be in trouble because of physical or mental weakness, 
which must be ascertained. It must keep in mind that any child who is 
detained may, and probably does, come from a home where things are 
not done in the best and most approved way, so in this detention home 
he must be given an opportunity to see housekeeping done in the right 
way, and to have a share in that work himself, so that he may know how 
to improve his own home upon his return. He must learn the value of 
regular hours, regular meals, a regular life—a life according to right ideas 
and rules. Lastly, while benefiting by all these, he must also not be 
losing altogether his touch with school and education, so there must be 
some school periods. 

We fully realize that no detention home, as yet, has had all of these 
worked out in the right proportion, yet almost all are endeavoring to 
reach the ideal with more or less success, one emphasizing the home idea, 
another the school, another the discipline and detention. 

It is conceded by the most experienced social worker, that physical 
and mental examinations of delinquent children, by physicians and psychol- 
ogists attached to detention homes, is a vital factor in tracing delinquency 
among children to its source. The earlier the examination and diagnosis 
the better. An unsuspected disease may be the cause of delinquency. 
Upon entrance to a detention home every child should be subjected to 
both a physical and mental examination. The child should then be 
classified. If it is ascertained that the child is suffering from a com- 
municable disease, this child should be forthwith isolated in a separate 
department from the other inmates, and measures taken to have the 
disease corrected. 
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While I am not prepared to say that a child’s delinquency is entirely 
due to affected tonsils, adenoids, defective hearing, defective vision, or 
a bad condition of its teeth, yet I feel that sufficient emphasis has not 
been laid upon their importance, so it should be discovered if possible 
to what degree those factors are responsible for the child’s delinquency, 
which can only be accomplished by a thorough physical and mental 
examination. 

The question of venereal diseases, among delinquents, presents a 
serious problem, and every facility for their check and cure should be 
used by the attending physician, with a full and detailed report to the 
probation officer, so that care may be taken to have proper treatment 
for the delinquent, and to prevent the spread of the disease. 

In the study of delinquents in detention homes, the probation officers 
should obtain as full a description as possible of home conditions and 
environment, school advantages, family and personal history, and should 
also receive a full report on the mental and physical defects, if any 
exist, so that he can intelligently inform the court, in order that the 
court may immediately start influences to have these defects corrected. 

The fact brought out by studies of a series of delinquents is, that 
a much larger proportion of mental defectives is to be found among 
delinquents, than in the ordinary population. An ideal detention home 
should surround itself with proper facilities to check and prevent the 
development of criminal careers; when it succeeds it renders a great 
service to the delinquent and to society. 

Children received in any detention home have probably come from 
homes which lack discipline, regularity and purpose, therefore they 
should be made to feel themselves necessary factors in the home life 
afforded by the detention home system. The child should rise at a 
definite early hour and prepare himself for a simple wholesome breakfast 
served at a neatly appointed table. Then he must be taught to care for 
his room, and perform other duties under the watchful eye of a super- 
vising housekeeper who endeavors to keep him busy while teaching him 
system and a right method of living in-a home. Definite time should be 
given to school and recreation. In as much as the average time of 
detention is brief, much emphasis must be placed on each day’s work, if 
any constructive training is to be done. 

In girl’s cases where they are to be placed in homes as maids, or as 
dependents attending school, the detention should be extended for several 
weeks so that they may learn the simple rudiments of housekeeping, 
acquire correct body habits, and be neat in personal appearance. They 
should spend a good share of their time learning correct methods of 
dishwashing, preparing and serving foods, and keeping the rooms im- 
maculate. This may appear to be of little value, but we must bear in 
mind that there is a sharp contrast between the homes from which these 
girls come, and those in which they are to be placed. In some homes, 
parents and children never sit down together to enjoy a meal; getting 
the family together as a unit seldom occurs; table manners are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and home is a place to sleep and eat only. Delin- 
quency is largely due to such conditions of poverty, carelessness and 
ignorance. Many delinquents are from homes where the standard ot 
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living is the European peasant style, where parents still cling to foreign 
ways. A detention home should endeavor to give to these children a 
knowledge of and a desire for, our own better American standard. 

There can be no doubt that the perfect detention home must offer 
much of the ideal home. But experience has also taught us that secure 
methods of detention must be used for the delinquent while awaiting 
trial, or during the period he or she is being held for correction. We 
must realize that if these boys and girls could be trusted to remain in their 
homes during such hours, where personal supervision is impossible, and 
their good behavior purely a matter of self-denial, they would never have 
committed the act which brought them to the detention home. 

The Wisconsin statutes provide that boys under 17, or girls under 
18 years may be termed juvenile delinquents. A great many of these 
boys and girls, especially the older ones, are brought into the detention 
home on serious charges, very often committed in conjunction with some 
older person. From this association he or she may have learned the ways 
and methods of the older criminal or pervert and also the importance of 
gaining freedom, even at the risk of serious injury or life. So that some 
windows should be protected on the inside by substantial wire netting 
or iron guards, for some girls of 18 or boys of 17 are fully grown and 
matured and when brought in for serious, malicious, vicious acts must 
be safely kept, as the statutes direct. 

Questions have been asked as to what adequate and efficient methods 
exist in the rural districts in detaining children who may be waiting for 
the action of the juvenile court. It is evident that there is quite as much 
crime and immorality in country towns, in proportion to the population, 
as there is within the cities. We talk about the exposures and tempta- 
tions for the children in the cities, but we forget the vices and temptations 
of the rural districts. It is not uncommon for children to be confined in 
county jails with adult prisoners, pending court action. This method is 
contrary to the fundamental principles of the juvenile court. The need in 
rural districts for an adequate detention home has obtained but little 
recognition. It is therefore one of the difficult problems of the rural dis- 
tricts, to find a plan which is practicable. Opinions as to the best plan 
or method vary. Some communities favor the plan, as most practicable, 
to leave the child in charge of its parents, pending court action, but the 
sanitary or moral conditions of the home may be such as to render it 
improper and unwise to leave the child in the home. Another plan of 
boarding children in family homes has been tried, but the difficulty met 
with in obtaining suitable families who are willing to undertake the 
necessary inconvenience, self-sacrifice and responsibility makes this plan 
unsatisfactory. 

The juvenile court with its detention homes, is no longer an experi- 
ment and laws should be enacted to extend its actions also to the rural 
districts. The juvenile court is needed in the counties as urgently as in 
the cities and where there is such a court there should also be a deten- 
tion home, which is beyond a doubt a beneficent institution, and the most 
adequate and efficient method of caring for children who may be awaiting 
the action of the juvenile court. 
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The rural detention home should be operated under the same plan 
as in the city and the expenses maintained entirely by the county. The 
suggestion of the committee appointed at a joint meeting in Pittsburg, 
June, 1917, should be adopted, which reads: “The county may purchase, 
rent or build a suitable detention home for the temporary care of children. 
The essential characteristics of such a home are, such divisions of the 
house as shall permit segregation of boys and girls, children of vicious 
and immoral habits, and the separation of innocent dependent children 
from others who are vicious or degraded. This implies the use of a 
house larger than would be necessary to meet the minimum requirements 
as to numbers. It implies also the employment of a house mother and 
usually a house father of such character and intelligence as will insure 
the safeguarding of the children under their care.” 

Detroit has perhaps the largest grounds and working plant, garden, 
etc., and plans to have each child busy at supervised work or play every 
hour of the day. They also have very complete medical and psychiatric 
examinations of all children. Essex County, New Jersey, has a com- 
bination of detention home and parental school for children under 16. 
It emphasizes the home life idea, with different dress for each child, and 
individual touches in the rooms—separate dining tables for four each, 
and considerable self-government. Mental and physical tests are em- 
phasized. The children care for the garden, raising flowers and enough 
vegetables for home consumption. Chicago has a new detention home 
about which we hope to hear in the near future. We have heard the 
Philadelphia home mentioned as the best in the east, but have no de- 
tailed description of it. 

In Milwaukee, the juvenile court and detention home are located in 
a reinforced concrete brick-veneered, three-story building, 140 by 90 feet 
in dimensions, with an open-air protected play ground in the rear. The 
first floor is planned for the juvenile court. There is a centrally located 
court-room divided by a rolling partition so that only those persons 
directly interested in the case being tried may be in the inner court-room. 
The judge’s chambers, doctor’s examining room and office, the clerk’s 
office and vault, the chief probation officer’s private offices, ten probation 
offices, the deputy chief’s private office and the mother’s pension room 
are also on this floor. 

The second and third floors are designed for the detention home. 
Having court and home in one building has been found to be an admirable 
arrangement because the probation officers may be in close touch with 
their detained charges. Then too, upon court day, our juvenile court 
judge often with excellent results sends a boy or girl upstairs for a 
week or two as discipline, reserving his decision until their reappearance 
in court, when their attitude is usually so changed, and their appearance 
so improved that they may then be safely placed on probation. This 
temporary detention serves also as a bit of discipline for parents, who 
return to court much more ready to co-operate with the judge and pro- 
bation officer. 

The detention home is divided on the second floor in the center by 
the superintendent’s office—on the third by the large kitchen. The west 
wing of the two upper floors is occupied by the delinquent girls, the 
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east wing by the boys. The school room, dependents’ play room, kitchen 
and separate dining-rooms for boys and girls are on the third floor. 
There are also isolated wards for cases of contagious disease. In the 
home each child has his assigned duties to perform. There is no attempt 
at exact uniform in clothing, but work aprons for the girls of dark blue, 
and overalls and dark shirts for the boys are furnished, while their own 
clothing ‘s washed, sterilized, mended and kept ready for the release. 

The children arise early and are kept up to an exact schedule in 
their daily routine, while absolute cleanliness and frequent baths are 
required. The meals are simple but ample, nourishing and regular, so 
that children who remain any length of time in the home are found to 
have gained in health and weight. Most of the cleaning is done by the 
older boys and girls, and it is always noted by visitors that the floors 
of the boys are, if possible, a trifle whiter than the girls, One half day 
is given to school and recreation, the boys going to the school-room in 
the morning and the girls in the afternoon. In Milwaukee, we have found 
the school an important part of the detention system. The difficulties of 
teaching such a constantly changing group of none too interested de- 
linquents are obvious, but nevertheless it has been proved that much 
valuable work is accomplished. The majority of the children are lacking 
in scholarship, so some time must be given to academic subjects, and 
the individual attention necessarily given to each child has sometimes 
resulted in an awakened interest which goes with the child into his 
formerly hated school, and keeps him from further truancy. 

When, however, girls come in who have never darned a stocking, 
mended an apron or sewed on a button, it seems best to lessen the 
study time and give some teaching then and there which shall show how 
these things are done and how necessary for the future wives and 
mothers to do them. The boys also find part of their school time given 
to home carpentry, manual arts and emergency mending. When not 
occupied with work or school or supervised recreation, the boys have 
basketry work, books or games in their rooms or the younger ones in 
the playroom—while the girls have fancywork, reading or writing to do. 

Our Milwaukee detention home is working out the segregation of 
the older from the younger delinquents, of first offenders from repeaters 
and of dependents from delinquents. Therefore each older boy or girl 
has a separate room. Sometimes because of the number of children, and 
the fewness of attendants, it becomes necessary to keep a few of the 
older delinquents locked in their rooms during short rest hours, but 
never for long periods. The little dependent children have cheerful sunny 
playrooms, well stocked with toys, where many happy hours are spent. 
Every kindness is shown the boys and girls while being detained, yet they 
will try every means to make their escape. Does it not appear that every 
precaution should be taken to safeguard the erring youth from too free 
contact with those more versed in crime? 

The parents are allowed to visit their children in the Milwaukee 
detention home once a week during either morning or afternoon hours. 
And religious workers of any denomination are given free access to the 
home on Sundays or at any time to look after the religious welfare of 
the children of their sect who may be detained there. Books are fur- 
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nished by the public library, through the teacher. Certain girls are 
assigned to kitchen work and under a competent supervising cook, learn 
much in the modern, perfectly appointed, immaculate kitchen, about cook- 
ing, serving, baking and meal planning. 

Children rise at 6:15 A.M. and go to bed at 8:30 in the evening and 
the early to bed, early to rise rule of this home helps to keep the children 
healthy and happy, and make them wiser than they were upon entry. 
The home is supervised by a night watchman during the sleeping hours. 
The only bars to be seen are those upstairs leading from the super- 
intendent’s apartments to the home. Windows have substantial iron 
wire screens inside, to prevent escape. 

No one who has not come in contact with juvenile court problems can 
possibly realize the pitiful ignorance of the majority of the children who 
come into a detention home. How they must even be taught to sleep 
between the sheets, not to go to bed in underwear and stockings, to make 
beds daily, to wash dishes in clean hot water, to use clean towels, to 
mend stockings instead of throwing them away, to respect the property 
of others. Therefore every hour in the transitory life in a detention 
home should be full of valuable lessons, teaching the unfortunate boys 
and girls how to live better, cleaner, more wholesome lives. 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU’S COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE 
COURT STANDARDS* 


Emma O. LUNDBERG 


Director, Social Service Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau 


At the conference on juvenile court standards held under the 
joint auspices of the National Probation Association and the 
Federal Children’s Bureau in June, 1921, twelve names were 
recommended to Miss Lathrop, then Chief of the Bureau, for 


members of an advisory committee. The Committee on Juvenile 


Court Standards that was accordingly appointed by the 


Children’s Bureau was composed of the following: 


Chairman: Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Court of Domestic Relations, 
Cincinnati; 


Judge Kathryn Sellers, Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia; 
Judge Henry S. Hulbert, Juvenile Division of Probate Court, Detroit, 
Mich.; 


* An entire afternoon’s session, arranged jointly with the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
was given to the preliminary report of this Committee. The Chairman, Judge Hoffman, 
presided and various sections of the report were informally discussed by Mr. Parsons, 
Mr. Moss, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Fagan and Joseph P. Murphy, of Buffalo. The Secretary 
of the Committee, Miss Lundberg, has prepared the following brief report of the work 
and plans of the Committee which we print in lieu of the discussion.—Ed. 
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Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Referee, Juvenile Court of Los Angeles; 

Dr. William Healy, Director, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston; 

Dr. V. V. Anderson, Associate Medical Director, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene; 

Bernard Fagan, Chief Probation Officer, Children’s Court, New York 
City; 

Josepn L. Moss, Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Chicago; 

Herbert C. Parsons, Secretary, Massachusetts Commission on Proba- 
tion; 

Charles L, Chute, General Secretary, National Probation Association; 

Henry W. Thurston, New York School of Social Work; 

Ralph S. Barrow, State Superintendent, Alabama Children’s Aid 

Society. 












With the advice of the committee, an outline for discussion 
was prepared, and issued in multigraphed form. The subject 
matter for the committee’s consideration was grouped under the 
following headings: 


Jurisdiction 

Process before hearing 
Hearing 

Disposition of cases 
Detention 

Study of the case 
Probation and supervision 















All these subjects are to be given consideration in relation 
to rural conditions and small towns, as well as city conditions. 
The outline which is to serve as a guide for discussion is in- 
tended to bring out various types of legal and social provisions, 
and is therefore much more detailed than the resulting statements 
of standards are likely to be. 

The outlines for discussion were sent to the committee mem- 
bers, and preliminary replies have been received from them. Two 
committee meetings have been held during the first two days 
of the conference of the National Probation Association in Provi- 
dence, at which there was discussion of some of the sections, 
preparatory to presenting the subjects to the general session of 
the conference. Because the committee members live in different 
parts of the country, it will be necessary to conduct most of 
the interchange of opinions by correspondence, assigning topics 







to sub-chairmen who will compile the replies received and frame 
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tentative statements of “standards.” It is planned to hold a 
two-day session of the committee in Washington during the 
winter, at which time the proposals will be put into shape to 
be presented for general discussion through correspondence, and 
perhaps through consideration by local groups. It is hoped that 
the report of the committee may be ready for final action at the 
time of the next annual conference in Washington next May. 

As a part of the program of promoting the development of 
higher standards in juvenile court work, the Children’s Bureau 
has issued a series of monographs and other material relating to 
the various phases of court work and the legal principles in- 
volved. This material has been in unusually great demand, not 
only from judges and probation officers, but from lawyers, social 
workers, and others interested in the progress of the juvenile 
court. 

In making the plans for this statement of standards relating 
to juvenile court work, it has not been the thought of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau that the conclusions arrived at by 
the committee shall be a crystallized set of principles. The 
juvenile court is constantly undergoing a process of evolution, 
and the “standards” of this year are very likely to be outgrown 
in the course of a few years. The “standards” should point the 
way along the road of progress. The interest on the part of 
the courts themselves, that led to this undertaking, and the 


enthusiasm with which the effort has been received, give promise 


of the value that consideration of concrete proposals will have. 
After all, Dr. Healy may have hit upon the chief value of such 
a discussion when he suggested to us, on receiving his copy of 
the preliminary outline, that it might be more valuable to print 
the questions than the resulting conclusions. Stimulating 
thought and introspection on the part of the courts is perhaps 
the most important thing that will be attained by the work of 
the committee. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FAMILY COURTS 


Hon. James Hoce Ricks 


Judge, Juvenile and Domestic Relations Courts, Richmond, Va. 


The Committee on Courts of Domestic Relations under the 
inspiring leadership of Judge Hoffman, Judge Dooley, and Miss 
Paddon, during the years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, has laid down 
a very broad plan for the development of family courts. The 
members of your committee for the year 1921-1922 have not had 
an opportunity to meet and discuss various phases of its work. 
Correspondence is a poor substitute for personal contact but 
we have had to resort to it. Some interesting suggestions have 
resulted. Judge D. B. Cooper of the Domestic Relations Court of 
Youngstown, Ohio, emphasizes the point—“that every child that 
comes into the juvenile court means the failure on the part of 
the home or the school, or the social agencies outside of the 
court in doing their duty, and the real probation work should be 
done by the public and private social agencies outside of the 
court.” He feels, as we all do, that, if such preventive work is 
efficiently carried on, there will not be need for an ever-increas- 
ing number of probation officers attached to the staff of the court. 
In his city an effort is being made to carry out this idea by 
having the attendance officers merge their duties with the social 
workers of the schools, the aim being finally to secure a sufficient 
number of such workers, so that real probation work can be 
done by the schools. 


Judge Cooper also calls attention to the great number of 


divorces due, in large measure, as he believes, to lax marriage 


and divorce laws. He urges initiation of a definite campaign to 
secure uniform state laws, governing marriage and divorce. 
Judge Cooper states that in uncontested divorce cases he has 
established the practice of having an impartial investigation 
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conducted by an officer of the court. The officer is in a position 


often times to effect a reconciliation between the parties and in 


other instances to uncover facts, showing the court that neither 
party is entitled to a divorce. 

It has occurred to the Chairman of the Committee that it 
would be interesting to relate the experiences of the Children’s 
Code Commission of Virginia in their effort to put into practice 
the principles laid down by the Committee on Courts of Domestic 
Relations in its splendid report submitted in 1917. 

The resolutions proposed by that committee and unanimously 
adopted by this Association were as follows: 

“Be it resolved: that the National Probation Association 
recommends that the courts that are at present organized under 
the name of domestic relations courts and juvenile or children’s 
courts be organized under the title of family courts, and that 


other such courts be established. 


“That the family courts be given jurisdiction in the following 
classes of cases: 


(a) Cases of desertion and non-support ; 

(b) Paternity cases, known as bastardy cases; 

(c) All matters arising under acts pertaining to the juve- 
nile court, known in some states as the children’s 
court, and in all courts however designated in the 
several states having within their jurisdiction the care 
and treatment of delinquent and dependent children 
and the prosecution of adults responsible for such 
delinquency or dependency ; 

(d) All matters pertaining to adoption and guardianship 
of the person of children; 

(e) All divorce and alimony matters; 


“That these courts be under the direction of a single judge, 
except in jurisdiction where the work of the court is so great as 
to require more than one judge for the convenient and proper 
the court should have special divisions to which are assigned 
disposal of the matters coming before the court; in which cases 
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the court should have special divisions to which are assigned 
certain classes of cases, the court as a whole to be under the 
supervision and direction of a presiding judge. 

“That such courts be provided with ample probation depart- 
ments upon which shall be conferred power to make all necessary 
investigations, medical, pathological, social, psychological or 
otherwise as shall be considered necessary, and that in pursuance 
of this work there be provided psychopathic laboratories suffi- 
ciently equipped to conduct the necessary scientific investiga- 
tions. 

“That in the conduct of the work of the probation department 
no probation officer shall have under his charge, direction and 
probation more than fifty cases at one time. 

“That all moneys decreed for payment of alimony or for the 
support and maintenance of children by delinquent fathers or 
mothers shall be paid into the court, and that no private institu- 
tion or organization be vested by law with authority to receive 
money or take charge of cases requiring probation except under 
the direction of the court. 

“That all cases involving children and intimate family rela- 
tions be conducted as privately as possible consistent with the 
law and the constitutional rights of the individual, and that pub- 
licity concerning abnormal family conditions be discouraged. 

“That the procedure in the family courts be informal and 
summary so far as may be consistent with positive law, and that 
such equitable as well as criminal jurisdiction be conferred on 
the courts as will enable them to deal with all cases so as to 
effect the adjustment of individual and family conditions without 
legal formality or delay.” 

By an act of the General Assembly of Virginia passed in 1914, 
cities, having a population of 50,000 inhabitants or more, were 
permitted to establish juvenile and domestic relations courts. 
Two cities, viz: Richmond and Norfolk, availed themselves of 
this opportunity and established such courts; Richmond in 1916; 
Norfolk in 1919. The plan of the Code Commission, therefore, 
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was to enlarge the powers of the court thus established, to 
expressly give it equity jurisdiction, so that children’s cases 
might be tried according to the chancery method of procedure, 
and to enlarge its general jurisdiction in domestic relations 
cases. The most important feature of the plan, however, was 
to extend, not merely the juvenile court, but the domestic rela- 
tions division, as well, to the entire state, making it operative in 
the smaller cities and in the counties, as well as in the large cities. 
To carry out this idea, two bills were drawn, the first providing 
expressly for the establishment of juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions courts in cities of 25,000 inhabitants or more; the other 
providing for the establishment of such courts in smaller cities 
and in counties. The first bill provides for the election by the 
council or other governing body of the city of a special justice 
“who shall be a person licensed to practice law” and who shall 
be known as the Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court for that city. In cities having a population of 25,000 


inhabitants or more, and less than 100,000 the council may 
designate the civil or police justice to sit as the judge of the 


juvenile and domestic relations court. He is, however, required, 


when so designated, to comply with all the methods and rules of 
procedure, which are laid down in the law for the conduct of 
such last named court. In cities of less than 25,000 inhabitants 
and in counties, the judge of the corporation court of the city 
of the circuit court of the county is authorized to appoint a dis- 
creet and competent person—preferably one trained in the law— 
as the judge of the juvenile and domestic relations court for such 
city or county. 


The Commission considered changing the name from juvenile 
and domestic relations court to “family court” but finally decided 
against this for fear of raising more opposition in the legislature. 
The legislators seem to have an intense aversion towards estab- 
lishing an entirely new court though that feeling does not seem 
to extend to the enlargement of an existing court. 
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The jurisdiction of the juvenile and domestic relations court 
is substantially the same for larger cities and the smaller cities 
and counties, and is as follows: 


“The special justices elected under the provisions of this chapter shall 
be conversators of the peace within the corporate limits of the cities for 
which they are respectively elected and within one mile beyond the cor- 
porate limits of such cities; and except as hereinafter limited shall have, 
within the corporate limits, exclusive original jurisdiction and within one 
mile beyond said corporate limits, concurrent jurisdiction with the justices 
and the circuit courts of the counties, over all cases, matters and pro- 
ceedings involving: 

(1) The disposition, custody or control of delinquent, dependent and 
neglected children; 

(2) The enforcement of any law, regulation or ordinance for the 
education, protection or care of children; 

(3) The prosecution and punishment of persons charged with ill 

treatment, abuse, abandonment or neglect of children, or with 
contributing to their delinquency or dependency or neglect in 
any manner, or with any other offense against children under 
the age of eighteen years except murder and manslaughter; 
provided, however, that in prosecutions for felonies other than 
murder and manslaughter, the jurisdiction of said special justice 
shall be limited to that of an examining magistrate; 
All offenses, except murder and manslaughter, committed by one 
member of a family against another member of said family; and 
the trial of all criminal warrants in which one member of a 
family is complainant against another member of said family; 
provided, however, that in prosecution for felonies other than 
murder and manslaughter the jurisdiction of said special justice 
shall be limited to that of an examining magistrate. The word 
‘family’ as used herein shall be construed to include husband 
and wife, parent and child, brother and sister, grandparent and 
grandchild; 

(5) The prosecution and punishment of persons, male or female, 
who knowingly contribute in any way to the disruption of 
marital relations or of a home.” 


It will be observed that certain classes of cases included in 
the resolution quoted above are not included in the jurisdiction 
of this court: 

(1) Paternity Cases. The bill providing for fixing the 
paternity of illegitimate children placed the jurisdiction in the 
juvenile and domestic relations court. This bill passed the 
House of Delegates but died in the Senate chamber in the closing 
hours of the session. 
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(2) Adoption and Guardianship. The bill amending the 
statute relating to adoption proceedings placed this jurisdiction 
in the juvenile and domestic relations court in cities of 25,000 
inhabitants or over but this provision was stricken out by the 
legislature, so the hustings or corporation courts of the cities 
and the circuit courts of counties retain jurisdiction in such 
matters as well as in proceedings for the appointment of a 
guardian. 

(3) Divorce and Alimony. No attempt was made at this 
time to give the new court jurisdiction in divorce and alimony 
matters. It was thought that to include this class of cases would 
arouse such strong opposition from the lawyers generally that 
the passage of the bills would be jeopardized. 

We regret that necessity and expediency compelled us to 
make these exceptions to the admirable system adopted by this 
Association as a standard, but we feel that in these new laws 
Virginia has adopted the principle of the family court; that the 
framework is provided for; and as the system is developed and 
the machinery begins to run more smoothly, other desirable 
features can be added. 


The juvenile and domestic relations court will in every in- 
stance be under the direction of a single judge. It will be pro- 
vided with probation service, though, of course, this will be 
crude and limited in its scope in the beginning. 


The new laws expressly provide for privacy of hearings in 
both juvenile and domestic relations cases: 

“From the hearing or trial of all cases, matters or proceedings under 
the provisions of this chapter there shall be excluded all persons except 
officers of the court, attorneys and witnesses in the case, and the accused, 
his relatives or guardians or custodian. Any hearing or trial may be had 
in chambers.” 

The law governing procedures in children’s cases also pro- 
vides that “records in all such cases are to be withheld from indis- 
criminate public inspection.” 

Though the juvenile and domestic relations court is not made 
in express terms a court of record, the law does require the 
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keeping of all records and it confers upon the special justice 
elected or appointed to preside over this court very broad powers 
whether “legal or equitable in their nature.” 

“This act shall be construed liberally and as remedial in character; and 
the powers hereby conferred are intended to be general to effect the bene- 
ficial purposes herein set forth. It is the intention of this act that in all 
proceedings concerning the disposition, custody or control of children 
coming within the provisions hereof, the court shall proceed upon the 
theory that the welfare of the child is the paramount concern of the state, 
and, to the end that this humane purpose may be attained, said justices 


shall possess all necessary and incidental powers and authority, whether 
legal or equitable in their nature.” 


The statute regulating proceedings in children’s cases provides 
that delinquent, as well as dependent and neglected children, shall 
be brought before the court upon petition and summons, and the 
issuance of a warrant is permitted only for children twelve years 
of age and over and this only “when the use of such process is 
imperative.” 

In like manner, provision is made, under the amended deser- 
tion and non-support statute, for the filing of a petion and issu- 
ance of a summons instead of the issuance of a warrant and 
arrest thereunder except where the use of a warrant is imperative. 
The proceedings in this class of cases is made very informal and 
there is every reason to believe that under the new plan a great 
many cases will be adjusted without the necessity of even issu- 
ing a summons for the person accused. It is believed that the 
probation officer in his preliminary investigation, after the filing 
of the petition, will be able to adjust a great many of these 
cases, without any formal court hearing. Another interesting 
feature of this law is as follows: 
“Whenever the accused is outside the territorial jurisdiction of the 
court, instead of requiring his or her arrest and personal appearance before 
the court, the court may allow the accused to plead guilty. The court 
may thereupon proceed as if the accused were present, and enter such 
order of support as may be just and proper, requiring the accused to enter 
into the recognizance hereinbefore mentioned. For the purpose of this 
act, the court may authorize the entering into of such recognizance outside 
the territorial jurisdiction of the court before such official of the place 


where the accused or his surety may be and under such conditions and 
subject to such stipulations and requirements as the court may direct and 
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approve. The provisions of this act as to the entering into of recogniz- 
ances outside the territorial jurisdiction of the court shall likewise apply 
to any renewal of any recognizance heretofore or hereafter entered into 


any desertion and non-support case.” 

Under this section we hope to be able to try and dispose of 
at least a fair percentage of those cases wherein extradition is 
now made necessary. Of course, everything depends upon secur- 
ing the consent of the accused. Still, is it not possible, after the 
arrest has been made in a distant city, to secure the consent of 
the accused person to a trial of the case in his absence and then 
to permit him to enter into a recognizance at the city where he is 
working and where he is much more likely to be able to secure a 
bondsman than if he is returned to the city where he has deserted 
his family? There are many perplexing questions which natur- 
ally suggest themselves in connection with this entire procedure 
but at least it is an attempt to work out a very vexing problem. 
We bespeak the friendly co-operation of the probation officers 
and the judges in all sections of the country to the end that this 
plan may be worked out successfully. 


THE FAMILY, THE LAW, AND THE COURTS 


Harovp S. Bucktin, Pu. D. 
Assistant Professor of Social Science, Brown University 


What is and what should be the relation of the family to the 
law and the courts? Many sociologists and social students are 
agreed as to the importance of the family. Comte believes it 
to be the true social unit. Dealey declares it to be more funda- 
mental than any other aspect of social life, the real social unit, 
the fundamental social institution. Devine declares that the 
family is obviously the fundamental social institution, and that 
to protect it from disintegration and decay is the surest way to 
safeguard the state; that all kinds of anti-social influences may 
be measured by their untoward effects on family life. Patten 
believes that each social movement should be measured by the 
number of independent, self-supporting families that it makes. 
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Social workers, too, are agreed as to the value and necessity 
of preserving the family. Scarcely a year passes but that this 
Conference and the National Conference of Social Work take 
occasion to reiterate their belief in the importance of the family 
unit. Joseph Lee has said that the family is the primal social 
unit, the type and origin of those social ends in subordination 
to which man finds his fullest life. Jane Addams has written 
that the family and the state are the highest institutions which 
the race has evolved for its safeguard and protection. Bosanquet 
declares that underlying all others is the one fundamental bond 
—the family. Tufts has expressed his belief in the importance 
to society of the family group. 

Sociologists and social workers are, then, agreed as to the 
fundamental nature of the family and as to the importance of its 
health and strength. What is it that leads them to this belief? 

Comte declares that the domestic union satisfies our sympa- 
thetic instincts and social affections, which a social order with- 
out the court could not do; that the family is the school for 
social life, that it prepares for life by teaching its members to 
subordinate themselves to a general operation. Joseph Lee writes 
that membership in the family is instinctive, and necessary if 
man is to be all “alive”; that there is no such thing as the normal 
ot healthy child without the home; that the family is the mother 
of the affections, that it teaches forbearance and steady service, 
that it is the first form of the state. Helen Bosanquet believes 
that there is no richer relation than that of husband and wife; 
that the family trains for life with fellows because it teaches 
mutual respect, forbearance and self-control, which the solitary 
individual has but little chance of acquiring; that ultimately the 
state will be moulded by the family since it is in the family that 
the citizen is made; that nothing but the combined rights and 
responsibilities of family life will ever arouse the average man 
to his full degree of efficiency; that no other methods of pro- 
viding for the weaker members of a community (the injured, 
crippled, and aged) will call out the best qualities of the average 
man or woman to the same extent; that the family is the only 
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way of ensuring with any approach to success that one genera- 
tion will extend itself in the interests and for the sake of another. 
Mackenzie writes that while a considerable number of people 
are undoubtedly ill prepared by family life, the majority are not; 
that the family is the primary school of character in the case ot 
the majority of mankind; that the family is necessary to a love 
of humanity. Jane Addams declares that the necessity for pro- 
viding for children promotes prudence and saving; that the 
family safeguards and protects the race. Devine believes that 
family conservation is, on the whole, the best and the only 
tested method of securing normal support for natural depend- 
ents; that the family is the place where first concepts of right 
and wrong are formed; that it is the stabilizer of common wel- 
fare, and the instrument through which the strong, the able- 
bodied, the producer may make his main contribution. 

Put together, the reasons given by these writers for the 
preservation of the family unit are that: 


1. By satisfying the instincts and social affections it makes 
happiness. 


It arouses the provider to a fuller degree of efficiency 
than if he were not responsible for the unit. 


It promotes prudence and saving. 
It teaches love of humanity. 
It is a successful stabilizer. 


It provides properly for the weaker members of the 
community. 

It is a school for social life, which trains for life with 
fellows by teaching mutual respect, forbearance, self- 
control and steady service. It is thus the first form of 
the state. 

It is the instrument through which the strong and useful 
may make his main contribution. 


While this represents the position of the majority of sociol- 
ogists with regard to the family, there is also an emphasis (par- 
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ticularly by Spencer) on the individual’s happiness as an end 
in social organization, and an insistence (particularly by Ward) 
on the necessity of discovering and developing those abilities ot 
the individual which are capable of adding to the sum total of 
material and cultural achievements. Devine declares that society 
needs originality, inventiveness, initiative, self-reliance, resource- 
fulness, and “variety of type.” There is, therefore, a realization 
that besides developing those qualities which are necessary to 
successful living with fellows, social organization must provide 
for social advance. And it is conceivable that the attempt by 
social workers to further the interests of the family may stand 
in the way of achievement by its members as individuals. The 
writers here referred to are agreed that “family welfare is not 
an end in itself,” but rather “a means to individual and racial 
well-being.” With this in mind, let us ask the question, “What 
is and what should be the relation of the family to the law and 
the courts?” 

First, the law protects the family by the setting of minimum 
wages, by giving mothers’ aid, and by regulating health, hous- 
ing, transportation, and labor of women and children. Increas- 
ingly in juvenile delinquencies it places responsibility on the 
parents. In some places it protects the family from the social 
diseases. To some degree it secures family welfare through 
marriage and divorce regulations and restrictions. It makes 
possible family solidarity and continuity through regulations of 
the accumulation and inheritance of wealth. But while the law 
seems in some instances to seek family welfare, it will upon 
analysis be found to intend primarily the securing of individual 
and group welfare, and only incidentally or as a means to the end 
is the family of interest to it. There seems to be no present 
danger that the law will subordinate individual or group welfare 
to secure family solidarity. 


The law does not yet—perhaps it never will—regard the 
family as the unit in its effort to further social welfare. But the 
courts in their organization and procedure have begun to deal 
with the family as the unit or with individuals primarily con- 
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sidered as members of it. At the 1917 Pittsburgh meeting of 
this Conference the need for domestic relations courts was recog- 
nized and provisions essential for their organization outlined. 
There is also incr2asing interest in the family court. Is there 
any danger in this movement? 

The family court is a combination of juvenile and domestic 
relations courts, and as in Virginia, for example, deals with 
cases of desertion and non-support, bastardy, adoption and guar- 
dianship of children, divorces and alimony matters, and cases 
involving juveniles. The reasons generally given for its estab- 
lishment are: 


1. Such a court provides adequately for children of divorced 
parents and for those who are deserted, both of which 
classes might otherwise become dependent or delinquent. 
It makes possible the conservation of family solidarity, 
which is required for the physical and moral integrity of 
the children. Many inmates of reformatories are from 
broken homes. 

It makes possible holding parents responsible for neglect- 
ing their children. 

It makes easier of solution the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, since it places responsibility on the shoulders 
of the parents. 

It is more efficient and effective than other courts in its 
treatment of desertion and non-support cases. 


It patches up family difficulties, reconciles husband and 
wife, and solves marital dissensions. 


It upbuilds family morale. 

It discovers domestic defects or difficulties which are not 
now discovered but which are in reality the cause ot 
much anti-social conduct. 

To prevent distress and disruption, a court must have 
power to deal with the family as a unit. At present no 
other court has this power. 
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No exceptions can be taken to some of these reasons. Obvi- 
ously, when a court problem can be solved only by knowing and 
dealing with all the facts of a family situation, the family court 
is in an advantageous position. But a court which reduces 
divorces or keeps families from breaking up is not necessarily 
a good court. Greater than the prevention of divorce, greater 
than the solidarity of families are individual and group welfare. 
If divorce or the breaking up of the family will bring these, they 
are socially good. 

It will be said that in practice the better organized domestic 
relations courts consider both the family welfare and the best 
interests of its members in determining action. But too often 
the solidarity of the family is thought to be the “family welfare,” 
and only those which are consistent with this solidarity are 
thought to be the “best interests of its members.” The follow- 
ing would be an interesting test for a court to apply: 


Do you study the abilities and potentialities (in terms of 
of both intellect and character) of all the members of each 
family group with which you deal? Do you then build 
your plan of action about those abilities which are most 
likely to bring material and cultural achievement? 


Put in another way, the question is: 


Do you before making your plan of treatment in situations 
involving family groups satisfy yourself that the socially 
useful qualities or possibilities of the individual members 
are not lost in the effort for family solidarity? 


Family courts, like other social case-work agencies, must 
guard against losing sight of the socially valuable members o1 
the family in their concern for the troublesome or subnormal. 

The following set of questions might with profit be used by 
a probation or parole worker in deciding whether a family group 
should be preserved and whether the welfare of any of its mem- 
bers should be sought by work with or through it. If the 
answer to the questions is “No,” the individual and not the 
family should be the main interest of the worker. 
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Can the individual through, or with the help of, the family 
develop prudence and saving? 


Can he through it learn mutual respect, forbearance, self- 
control and steady service? 


(Those are the questions generally asked at the present time. 
I would stress the following, however :) 


3. Can he through the family realize those potentialities 
which will if developed add to the body of society’s ma- 
terial and cultural achievement? 


Or the questions might read: 


1. Does the interest of the family group stand in the way of 
the contribution to social advance by its socially produc- 
tive members? 


2. Is the family the instrument through which the strong 
and able and socially useful member may make his main 
contribution ? 


It is not yet sufficiently recognized that the courts cannot 
expect to be successful if they deal always with the family as 
the unit. Dr. E. E. Southard pointed out that a great number 
of family situations are actually those in which the problem is 
not a family affair but an affair of a central figure (perhaps 
psychopathic) “surrounded by other family members virtually 
rooted to particular spots by the malign social influences emanat- 
ing from the single source of evil will.” Then again, the homes 
of many of those who come into contact with the law or the 
courts often are not and cannot be made socially useful. Just 
as some individuals cannot be rehabilitated, so some families 
cannot. And the attempt by a family court to hold one member 
of a family responsible for the family’s action, or a family re- 
sponsible for the action of one of its members, is sometimes 


wasteful and unfair. It is becoming increasingly apparent that 
family solidarity and individual and group welfare often are not 
synonymous in family court cases. 


To ‘summarize: 

































“Family welfare is not an end in itself. It is a means to 
individual and racial well-being.” 

There is always the danger in any social case work that the 
individual will be subordinated to the family needs. The tradi- 
tion of family solidarity, the failure to individualize the members 
of the family, the unwillingness or the inability to assist the 
individual to self-realization outside his family relationships and 
responsibilities when that goal cannot be reached through the 
family group—those are very significant things. A policy so 
inflexible that without exception it subordinates the individual 
to the family needs is short-sighted and socially wasteful. It is 
to be hoped that in an endeavor to deal more effectively with 
family situations the court, and more particularly probation, will 
not lose sight of the potentialities and abilities of all the indi- 
viduals in the family group. The success of the family court 
and of probation and parole ought not to be measured exclusively 


by the number of independent, self-supporting family units that 
they make. 


THE DIVORCE PROBLEM IN THE DOMESTIC RELATIONS 
COURT 







ALFRED C. CROUSE 


Chief Probation Officer, Court of Domestic Relations, Cincinnati 















We have felt in the Cincinnati Court that it was not within 
our province to solve the divorce problem. So far as family life 
is concerned, it has been the oft-expressed policy of Judge Hoff- 
man that we should first of all provide the data, so that scientific 
men might have the opportunity to study it and, if possible, find 
the real causes of family disaster and distress. Second, that we 
should be helpful and that such ability as we have as social 
workers be used to reduce to a minimum the damage to society 
in general and to the children in particular. 

If it is true that the family is the unit of society and if it is 
true, as the records indicate, that so many of the children coming 
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into the juvenile courts of the country come from broken homes, 
we must concede that this is a very important field for scientitic 
study. 

We have watched the problem at close range in Cincinnati 
for the past eight years, during which time more than 10,000 
divorce cases have been filed and 7,000 cases heard by Judge 
Hoffman, and we are ready and willing to announce but one 
conclusion and that is that 85 per cent of our cases come from 
a distinctly inferior type, and that but 15 per cent are people 
who have any sort of social standing in the community. We are 
leaving to scientific men and women the task of diagnosing this 
group. Some day, science may tell us what there is in the minds 
and lives of these people which makes it impossible for them to 
live the life of normal individuals. 

When we began our work in 1915, we were unable to find 
that any particular effort was being made by any individual or 
organization to collect data in the divorce problem. The Census 
Bureau of the United States Government had gathered some 


facts but it was soon apparent that its figures were valueless, 


except as to the number of cases filed and number of decrees 
granted. 

With the aid of Miss Helen Trounstine of the Juvenile Pro- 
tective Association, we prepared a questionnaire. This was de- 
signed to bring out the social and economic condition of the 
family. However, it was not long until Judge Hoffman dis- 
covered that we were only scratching the surface and that the 
causes of divorce and family disruption were much deeper and 
much more serious. If this terrible thing were due to economic 
conditions alone, the pathway to correction was clear. But we 
found that the causes of divorce were pathological. In order to 
get the facts along this line, Judge Hoffman selected two of his 
best women probation officers to privately interview the women 
who came into divorce court. A man interviewed the men in- 
volved. The parties were assured that the facts divulged would 
have no bearing on the result of their cases and that everything 
given to the interviewer would be confidential. 
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One thousand cases were thus interviewed. Mr. Hornell 
Hart has analyzed 100 of these cases picked at random, and his 
report is presented herewith. 

It is interesting to note, although not surprising, that the 
law has not been at all helpful in handling our family problems. 
The law is still looking at divorce as a legal matter. It is sur- 
rounding the judge with legal limitations and barriers which 
sometimes make it impossible to do the thing he feels he should 
do to help these unfortunate people. 

We must not blame the legislators for this, for they have 
never had the opportunity to see the problem at first hand, nor 
have the social workers given the problem sufficient thought 
and study. 

In Cincinnati, we are trying to.develop a department which 
might be called an adjustment department, where men and 
women come with their troubles. In many instances, the cause 
of the family disruption is adjusted and the parties resume their 
marital relations. The people coming to the court are made to 
feel that they are presenting their problems to an unbiased 
public official, and what that official says is given very much 
more weight than if it came from some outsider, who may be 


considered a partisan. Last year, we handled 310 of such cases; 
this year the number will exceed 500. Of this number but 39 
later filed suit for divorce. 


We believe that with good case work, much can be done for 
these people. Many come to us because they are on the brink 
of disaster and want to be saved. 

Following is the report referred to: 


SEX-ANTAGONISM IN DIVORCE 


A preliminary analysis of 100 confidential interviews with applicants for 
divorce in Hamilton County, Cincinnati. Interviews by Miss M. E. McChristie, 
Assistant Chief Probation Officer, Court of Domestic Relations. Analysis by 
Hornell Hart of the Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. Under direction of 
Judge Charles W. Hoffman. 


The real causes for divorce are often concealed rather than revealed by 
the formal petitions. To get at the essential facts it would be necessary 
not only to persuade the wife and husband each to talk fully and frankly, 
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but it would be essential also to secure the services of psychoanalysts to 
bring out the unconscious conflicts lying back of the rupture. The Court 
of Domestic Relations of Hamilton County did not have the expert staff 
nor the authority to make psychoanalyses of all its applicants for divorce. 
Failing that it did the next best thing, and arranged to have 1,000 suc- 
cessive applicants for divorce interviewed by experienced social workers 
with a view to discovering the intimate facts not included in the formal 
petitions. The present paper is a cursory summary of 100 of these cases, 
taken at random. They are believed to be fairly typical of the whole 
group and, indeed, of the general run of divorce cases coming before 
this court. 

Economically, these 100 families were perhaps a trifle better off than 
the. average. Half of the husbands earned over $18 a week, which, in 
1915‘and 1916 when these data were collected, was a fair wage. Only 13 
were. uyskilled laborers, while 36 were skilled workers and 26 were sales- 
menor ‘clerical workers. One-third of the couples lived in only two 
rooms; ‘-while 10% lived in a single room, but this seems connected 
rather with the insecurity of the home relationship, the absence of 
children, and the failure of the husband to provide, than with low wages. 
There is a much smaller proportion of foreign born persons among these 
couples than among married people in general. Not quite half were 
married in Cincinnati, and nearly a fourth were married across the river 
in Kentucky. More than a third of the 100 marriages were without 
religious service—twice the normal proportion. The length of the mar- 
riages varied from a few weeks up to over twenty years; half of them 
had‘‘lasted four years or more, and one-third ten years or more. No 
children had been born in 60 of the present marriages, and among those 
having children the average was only two each by this marriage. Includ- 
ing those of past marriages, 113 children were involved. The applica- 
tion was made by the wife in three-fourths of the cases. Nineteen cases 
were continued or dismissed; decrees were granted in 59 cases, and the 
disposition is not given in 21. Nine-tenths of the causes alleged in the 
petitions were “extreme cruelty,” or “gross neglect of duty.” 

What lay back of the unhappiness in these 100 families? In all but 
three cases there is evidence of sex antagonism—of maladjustment in the 
sex relationship as the core of the cruelty, abuse, neglect, and wrangling 
which made life together impossible. The wife had been divorced in 12 
cases, and she was immoral, of doubtful morality, or alcoholic in 16 other 
cases. Laying these aside for the moment there remain 72 couples about 
the women in which there is no positive damaging evidence. The most 
striking thing about these cases is that in 32 of them, or over 40 percent, 
the girl married before she was 20 years old, a man five or more years 
her senior. The normal proportion of such marriages is only about 
12 or 13 instead of 40%. Girls less than 20 years old who marry men 
five or more years their senior, are nearly seven times as likely to 
get into divorce court as girls who marry later and who marry men more 
nearly their own age. Let us study this group of 32 cases more closely. 

At the time of marriage the girls ranged from 13 to 19; nearly 
half of them were 17 or younger. The men ranged from 22 to 53; half 
of them were 25 or older. These were not often run-away marriages 
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with strangers; in 20 cases where the facts are stated on this point, 
more than half of the girls knew their husbands for a year or more 
before marriage, and no acquaintance of less than a month is mentioned. 
Facts as to length of engagements are given in only ten of the 32 cases, 
but of these, half were over four months. There were a few instances 
of sudden decisions to marry, but typically the girl had plenty of time 
to decide. Highly significant is the fact that the wife admitted having 
been seduced before marriage by her husband in six cases, while in two 
others unsuccessful attempts at seduction were made. Thus, in one- 
fourth of these cases intercourse was sought or secured before mar- 
riage. At least six of the men had a venereal disease before marriage, 
according to statements of the wives. Two had been previously divorced. 

After marriage eight or more of the husbands expressed aversion 
to having children, and in several instances they compelled or persuaded 
the wife to have abortions performed. Excessive sexual demands were 
made by 18 of the 32 husbands. This means excessive in the eyes of 
the wife. Specifically such things as asking or forcing intercourse during 
menstruation or just after child birth, seeking coition from one to six 
times every night, and demanding it “day and night” are mentioned. To 
some extent this is simply a matter of ill-mating; three of the wives 
confess to being cold sexually. In other cases it was the women who 
wished for more frequent relations, though these instances were rarer, 
and usually were associated with infidelity, impotency, or perversion on 
the part of the husband. Very often accompanying excessiveness in sex 
demands occurred requests for, or compulsion to, perverted practices. In 
19 of the 32 cases such demands are asserted by the wives to have been 
made by their husbands. Exposure of his own or his wife’s person by 
the husband, tearing of the wife’s clothing, sex attacks on young girls, and 
fetishism, are also alleged in various cases. 

Refusal on the part of the wife, either of the excessive demands, or 
of attempts at perversion, often resulted in beatings or other physical 
cruelty. Physical violence is mentioned in 13 of the 32 cases, and vile 
and abusive language in an equal number. A case of sadism is described. 
Often the husband beat or pinched his wife severely in connection with 
intercourse. In 13 cases the man was alcoholic. Sometimes this made 
the abuse worse, sometimes the man was abusive both when drunk and 
when sober. Infidelity on the part of the husband is asserted in 10 
of the 32 cases. 

These items suggest that these men were most of them thoroughly 
demoralized sexually before marriage. It is a striking fact that half of 
the husbands come from families with histories of divorce or of serious 
abnormality. A few of these are fairly mild histories and might have 
had little effect on the heredity and training of the boy. As such might 
be classed the case where the husband’s father was quarrelsome and 
lived unhappily with his wife, the husband with a divorced sister, and 
the husband whose father drank heavily and committed suicide. More 
typical is the following: 


Man’s father subjected his wife to all kinds of abuse; quarreled 
continuously; finally murdered her. Man’s sister deserted hus- 
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band to live with another man. Man’s brother had an escapade 
with a woman out west and lost all his money. 


’ 


Or this case: 


One brother died at the age of 26, never having developed men- 
tally. An uncle of the family had the same defect, also two 
cousins. Defendant’s father was a divorced man, his uncle, both 
aunts, and a cousin also. 


This then seems to be the typical story of these 32 cases; a man 
from a more or less degenerate family has lived a dissolute life. He has 
associated with prostitutes, has probably been infected venereally, has gotten 
to drinking, and at the age of 25 or so has become jaded. He finds a 
fresh little girl of 17 who appeals to him. He persuades her to marry 
him, and during the engagement seduces her. After a short time the 
freshness wears off. He makes excessive demands and tries perverted 
methods of getting satisfaction. His wife becomes pregnant, and he 
forces an abortion lest his sex gratification be interfered with by children. 
Driven by unbridled passions, and unrestrained by any genuine love for 
his wife, he turns to foul abuse and to outrageous cruelty. He goes 
back perhaps to the prostitutes, and brings venereal infection to her. After 
four years of such living the wife gives up the struggle and asks for a 
divorce. 

There are variations without number on this theme. It must be 
remembered that almost all the interviews were taken with the wives, and 
and that the other side of the story has not been recorded nearly as fully. 
There are, moreover, indications of bad social or biological heredity in 
the wife’s family in eight cases. Doubtless, therefore, the wife was to 
blame more than the recorded allegations show. Nevertheless the’ out- 
standing fact that this type of marriage of a girl under 20 to a man 
five or more years her senior so often ends disastrously must be explained, 
and the facts fit in with singular unanimity to the hypothesis that a 
large number of such divorces result from a dissolute man taking ad- 
vantage of an innocent girl. 

Experience does not depend solely upon age. The fact that so many 
of the husbands in the above group were in their twenties at the time 
of marriage suggests that the five year interval in age between husband 
and wife is not essential to such situations as that described. There are 
12 other cases where the woman was under twenty at the time of 
marriage, but where the man was less than five years her senior. Such 
marriages, if one may judge by the small number of instances in this 
study, are about half as dangerous as the type discussed above; they 
are only about three and a half times as likely to come into divorce court 
as the marriages of girls who marry after 20. This group has much the 
same characteristics as the other in the matters of excessive sex demands, 
perversions, cruelty, alcoholism, aversion to children and the like. They 
contain no instance of intercourse attempted before marriage, and the 
four cases of venereal disease all seem to apply to the period after 
marriage as far as the wife was able to report. The above discussion 
covers 32 of the 72 cases where the wife’s character is not questioned. 
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The rest of these 72 cases where there is no positive evidence against 
the wife are made up of 11 cases where the girl was 20 or over at 
marriage but where the five year interval between husband and wife 
existed, of three cases where the wife was the elder of the two, of 11 
cases where the girl married at 20 or older a man not more than four 
years her senior, and of four cases where ages at marriage are not given. 
Taking from the 72 cases the 32 first discussed, the remainder offer 
certain striking contrasts. Infidelity and venereal disease contracted dur- 
ing marriage, alcoholism, physical cruelty, and traces of insanity are 
all much more frequent in the 40 cases than in the 32. On the other 
hand, bad family histories, intercourse before marriage, vile and abusive 
language by the man, venereal disease contracted before marriage, and 
opposition to having children, are much less prominent in the 40 cases 
than among the cases of older men who married young girls. This 
contrast reinforces the hypothesis of sex degeneracy in the 32 cases of 
young girls married by older men. 

Turning now to the cases where the wife’s character is questionable, 
we find much the same sort of problem arising. Of the 15 women in 
this group, 11 apparently were guilty of adultery, and three were known 
to be alcoholic. Of the cases where neither of these conditions appear, one 
was of a white woman who had lived with a colored man, one was of a 
woman who had served a penitentiary sentence, and one was of a woman 
who had admitted practicising masturbation during marriage. In five 
of the 15 cases, intercourse before marriage was admitted. Of the 12 
women who had previously been divorced only one appears to have 
been guilty of adultery, and only one alcoholic. Sex excess and perversion, 
venereal disease, alcoholism and insanity on the part of the men are all 
more common among these ex-divorcee causes than among the dubious 
women cases, and probably are active factors in the divorce. 

In connection with the discussion of these previously divorced women 
it should be pointed out that there is a very decided tendency to 
recidivism among divorcees. A large proportion of divorced persons 
remarry; nearly ten percent of applications for marriage licenses are 
on the part of divorcees, although only 10 to 15% of all marriages end 
in divorce. These second-hand couples are older than the average couple 
at marriage, and are more likely to be separated by death, hence they 
should be compared with widowed persons rather than with those married 
for the first time, in their tendency toward divorce. Remarried divorcees 
furnish two to three times as large a proportion of applications for 
divorce, relative to their numbers as do remarried widows and widowers. 

The sex perversions which are fundamental in so large a fraction 
of these divorce cases are very largely if not wholly pathological. It 
is not surprising, therefore, especially in view of the great amount of 
alcoholism and the relatively great amount of venereal disease, that 
traces of insanity should appear rather frequently. In 12 out of the 100 
cases insanity or mental subnormality is suggested even to a layman by 
the stories told. Doubtless a trained alienist would detect symptoms of 
psychopathic conditions in a much larger number in this group. 

Unhappiness from the very beginning of marriage is characteristic 
in all the above groups of divorce cases. It is true that in one case the 
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girl was only 16 at marriage, the couple were happy for eight years until 
the husband became involved with a prostitute who developed perverted 
cravings on his part. (The cause of the rupture in this case, it may be 
said parenthetically, was rather the sex perversion and abuse which grew 
out of the illicit relationship than the infidelity itself.) The long dura- 
tion of happiness in this family is not at all typical of the divorces as a 
whole. In 40 of the 74 cases where information is given on this point, 
discord, abuse, alcoholism, sex excess or perversion started “from the 
first,” or within the first month. In less than one case out of five was 
there as much as a year of even moderate happiness. 

To summarize the most important items in the statistics gathered from 
these 100 confidential interviews: Excessive sexual demands were made 
by the husbands in more than half of the cases; perverted sex practices 
are alleged in 55 cases; infidelity on the part of the husband appears in 
36 cases and on the part of the wife in 12 cases, although the formal 
petitions accuse only one husband and six wives of adultery; venereal 
disease was present in at least 26 cases during marriage; intercourse 
before marriage was secured or attempted in at least 20 cases; opposition 
to having children was involved in 16 cases; the marriages were childless 
in 60 cases; pandering of one form or another, chiefly attempts by the 
husband to secure profits from the prostitution of his wife, occurred in 
nine cases; passionate tendencies were admitted by nine of the wives, 
while sexual coldness on the part of the woman crops out in five cases; 
keen jealousy appears specifically as a factor in the antagonism in six 
cases. One or the other of the above sex elements was prominently involved 
in over 95% of the cases. Physical cruelty such as beating and kicking 
was alleged in 43 cases. Very often this was associated with sex excesses 
either as a perversion or as a punishment by the husband for refusal of 
normal or abnormal sex relations. Failure to support the wife is alleged 
against the husband in 32 of the records. Alcoholism on the part of the 
husband is asserted by the wife in 45 cases in striking contrast with the 
fact that only 3 of the formal petitions alleged habitual drunkenness as a 
cause of divorce. Alcoholism was apparently the underlying cause of 
sex abuse, physical cruelty, and non-support in many instances, for the 
records frequently state that the man was considerate when sober or that 
the money was spent for liquor instead of for the family. In other in- 
stances, however, it seems clear that drunkenness was only a symptom of 
the degradation of the husband, for in a number of cases he was excessive 
and cruel even when sober. Prohibition should give an opportunity to 
judge how large this factor has been in causing divorce. Defective social 
or biological heredity is apparent in the facts related about the families of 
38 of the husbands and 18 of the wives. Religious differences are men- 
tioned in ten cases, and interference by relatives in four. 

The conclusions from the above analysis seem to be these: Divorce 
results chiefly from sex antagonism. This antagonism very frequently 
arises from the marriage of young or unsophisticated girls by debauched 
and demoralized men, but it also occurs as the result of the degraded 
character of some of the women. The demoralization frequently began 
one or more generations back of the divorcees in question. Alcoholism 
and commercialized vice are aggravating factors. Non-support and 
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cruelty are secondary rather than primary factors. The earning power 
of the husband does not appear to affect divorce frequencies particularly. 

Prevention of divorce, if these conclusions are sound, must be brought 
about chiefly before marriages occur, and must be based chiefly on sound 
sex education. Parents of young girls, and girls themselves, should be 
warned against the danger of marrying before the age of 20. It seems 
evident that the ordinary girl before that age is unable to detect the 
true character of her men associates, or is not sufficiently sophisticated to 
understand the disaster which results from marrying a dissolute man. 
Secondly, persons considering marriage should discuss frankly with each 
other the question of whether they intend to have children. A clear 
understanding on this point will very frequently bring to the surface 
before marriage conflicts which might otherwise lie dormant until too 
late to avert an unwise marriage. Thirdly, girls should be warned that 
immoral proposals before marriage are a characteristic of debauched men 
who produce marriages of misery. Fourthly, the serious results of 
allowing degenerate men and women to raise families are apparent from 
these histories. The early detection and segregation or sterilization of 
insane and feebleminded persons is a necessary preventive of divorce. The 
removal of children from the influence of immoral parents and other 
relatives is equally imperative. 

All of these conclusions and recommendations are based upon the 
analysis of only 100 cases—a base too small to support solid and final 
conclusions. The other 900 similar interviews should be analysed in the 
light of this preliminary study with a view of testing impartially the con- 
clusions reached. Even this, however, will not do the subject justice, for 
these interviews were not taken, and were not analyzed, by trained 
psychiatrists, and the husband was in most cases not interviewed. The 
review of these 1,000 cases should therefore be used chiefly as the basis 
for working out a plan for a more expert, better balanced and more 
exhaustive study of this problem. 

One important desideratum in such a study is the checking up of the 
truth of assertions made by the husband and wife, and the discovery of 
facts which they repress. The centralized record system now being worked 
out for the Court of Domestic Relations will open the way for a much 
more complete check, for it will make readily available the delinquency, 
health, and mentality histories of the individuals and of their relatives 
as far as the public records of the city give them. 

Even with the realization of the need for these wider and deeper 
inquiries, however, we feel that this preliminary study has already revealed 
extremely important aspects of the divorce problem. 


DISCUSSION 


Pror. Henry W. Tuurston, New York School of Social Work, New 
York: I used to work with a man who said we ought not to lie to tell the 
truth and I take it that that was what Prof. Bucklin had in mind when he 
threw out his challenge in regard to keeping together the largest number of 
families as an end in itself. There is danger in keeping together families 
that are not real families. I don’t understand that Prof. Bucklin would 
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challenge the keeping together of as many families as possible that are real 
families. It seems to me the thing comes down to this: We do want to 
keep the members of the family, the parents and the children together if their 
personal and psychological relations are reciprocally helpful. It comes right 
down to personal psychological relations and I simply wanted to bring out 
here that I believe we are all absolutely agreed in keeping a family together 
when there is a real element of family life there,—a psychological, personal 
relationship that is reciprocally helpful. Whenever we get that we can build 
up the home and be of all kinds of help to the mother and father and the child. 


Mrs. Carina C. Warrincton, State Juvenile Probation Officer, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: 1 would like to ask Mr. Crouse a question. After one member 
of the family or the other comes into his department and makes a complaint 
and tells the story, just how thorough an investigation does that department 
make before deciding whether or not the family should be kept together and 
what steps are to be taken? 


Mr. AtFrrep C. Crouse: The first action taken after a complaint is filed 
in our office is to send for the party involved. If the complaint is filed by the 
wife, the husband is called to the office, and after a conversation with him, 
getting his point of view in the case, we either make an investigation in 
the home or we have the parties come together. If it seems advisable and if it 
seems possible that the matter can be adjusted with a family conference, 
that is the step taken, and if it seems inadvisable an investigation is made and 
the case is handled as a case work problem. 


Mr. Epwin M. Mutock, Chief Probation Officer, Recorder’s Court, Detrott: 
I would like to ask a question in respect to our authority in domestic 
relations cases after we have arranged an adjustment by going on living 
together. How far should we follow them up? How far have we a right 
to go on visiting them again and exercise supervision? How far should we 
go with persons who have been put on probation for non-support for 
a period, and after their probation is at an end ask to be permitted to 
continue making payments through the probation department? Are we 
to turn those cases over to some other social agency or should we 
continue? 


CHAIRMAN GAscoyNE: I would answer your question in this way: If 
we have in our department cases similar to the one you are describing, we 
simply allow them to continue unofficially on probation as a matter of con- 
venience and help to them. They simply continue on probation using the 
department as a means of helping themselves. 

Mr. Herpert C. Parsons, Secretary of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Probation: It is a question that arises very frequently in dealing with non- 
support cases, whether beyond the probation period the officer should continue 
to function as an agent for the collection of money and paying it over to the 
family. It seems to me that the probation officers may well question whether 
they should limit their activity in that field within the bounds of the probation 
period. Why does the question need to bother the probation officer if it is 
possible to take the case back to court and get the authority to continue? It 
is of tremendous value to the probation officer to have the authority of the 
court behind him, and I think it extremely doubtful if he ought to continue 
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his activities, generally speaking, beyond the limits of the authority the court 
has given him. 


Mr. Atrrep C. Crouse, Chief Probation Officer, Domestic Relations Court, 
Cincinnati: Last year we handled 166 cases of desertion or failure to provide 
cases, as it may be, in an unofficial way. These cases did not go to the court at 
all and we have more than three hundred cases in which payments are being 
collected and in which the parties have never seen our judge at all, these 


cases being handled informally. We have continued to handle those cases 
in that way. 


Mr. JosepH P. Mackey, Probation Officer-in-Charge, Family Court, Man- 
hattan, New York City: We have under supervision in our court approxi- 
mately 3,500 cases and our probation office is handling 4,800 to 5,000 active 
cases. Many of the men, after finishing the term of probation, go right on 
with the understanding that they are going to pay without coming back into 
the court. We find it the better method, as it encourages the man to pay, and 
as long as the wife is getting the money she will not bring him back into the 
court, and we lessen our work of active cases in that way. 


PRELIMINARY MENTAL EXAMINATION IN MUNICIPAL 
COURT WORK 


Dr. SAMUEL LEOPOLD 


Psychiatrist, Municipal Court, Philadelphia 


It is essential, in seeking for an understanding of abnormal 
behavior, to know some of the individual’s desires, his failures, 
the family traits, the influence of parents, his reactions to diffi- 
culties, his intelligence level, his physical condition. This is the 
field covered today by the Medical Department of our Municipal 
Court. In this paper is considered the nature of the work at- 
tempted in the psychiatric department, the value of preliminary 
examinations, the grouping of cases, how the department can 
best serve the social worker and the judge. 


Preliminary examinations are made on all cases. This acts 


as a sieve—it enables us to immediately separate from the great 
mass of offenders, the feebleminded and the incipient psychosis. 
Through this method, early institutional treatment is attained 
through the recognition of these cases by specialists. 
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It was not uncommon for us to find that these cases had 
been unrecognized for years and the records of the Court have 
shown repeated arrests, as for instance case No. 25. Her first 
arrest was in 1917 for vagrancy; later in the same year as a 
runaway and the breaking of parole. Preliminary examination 
in our department several years later showed a psychosis, and 
she was sent to the mental department in the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital. She also had gonorrhea and syphilis. What a wastage of 
misdirected effort here! What an oportunity was missed for pre- 
ventive measures, through failure to recognize the earlier manifesta- 
tions of this psychosis! 

Not always, however, are the signs obvious, or the picture 
simple to obtain as shown in case No. 25. 

In the case of M. C., age 21, case No. 18, her first arrest was 
for incorrigibility at home. Later she was arrested four different 
times charged with being a disorderly street woman. The fifth 
time she came through the Department, and a study of her case 
revealed among other things that she had a mental age of seven 
years. 

Observations on the group of cases in the Girl Misdemean- 
ants’ Court shows that feeblemindedness is not the most im- 
portant causative factor in delinquency as is generally believed. 
It comprises only ten percent of our cases. The constitutional 
psychopathic inferiors and psychoneurotics are far greater in 
number, or thirty percent. 

In the grouping of our cases, we have adopted a purely 
pragmatic view. Certain sharply defined cases have been shown, 
and it seemed essential to divide them in a manner to meet the 
practical needs of our court organization. Probation and institu- 
tionalization are the utilizable therapeutic measures in vogue 
today, and it seemed advisable to group the cases to meet the 


present situation. If it were possible to weed out those cases 


unfit for probation and thus save the worker from spending her 


energies on cases that to us would not respond to such measures, 


her time could be directed to the more promising material. The 
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obviously feebleminded and the psychotic could be sieved out 
through the preliminary examination above referred to. These, 
however, form but a small group compared to the constitutional 
psychopathic inferiors and the psychoneurotics. These latter 
cases were the ones that puzzled the worker, and it is this group 
we so frequently meet in the Court. The psychoneurotic forms 
a group more within the scope of the efforts of the social worker. 

Little has been accomplished by probation on the constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiors and, while I object to the term, 
until a better one is adopted, we shall for the present use it. 
Lack of time prevents a thorough presentation of this group; 
much has been written on the subject and various terms have 
been applied to the group. 

Emphasis has been made upon the diagnostic phase of the 
work of the Psychiatric Department. Through the preliminary 
examination indications for further study of cases are also 
brought out, the question of psychometric examination is found 
and many tests are made. Intensive psychiatric studies are made 
on a certain proportion of our cases. We think it essential today 
to make it on all, but that would require a larger personnel. 
In many instances the cases are discussed with the probation 
officer and ways and means considered that may prove helpful 
to the girl. 

Any observations to be made from the value of the vast array 
of material passing through this one division of our court must 
be looked upon as opinion rather than fact. It could hardly be 
hoped from these examinations, which, in the majority of cases, 
were but preliminary studies, or in other words, a superficial 
view in order to work out acceptable preventive measures. Some 
suggestions, however, present themselves. Let it be first under- 
stood that we do not consider this a moral problem; we object 
to the term “sex delinquency” ; we do recognize a venereal prob- 
lem, the handling of which has already been undertaken by 
various state departments as well as by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 





I may state that little or no attention has been given to the 
psychiatric factor in their cases and that one preventive measure 
should be the recognition of the types of cases coming before us. 
The feebleminded, the psychotic and the psychopathic personality 
should be recognized as spreaders; they may be compared to 
a similar condition in an allied field of medicine, namely the 
infectious diseases. It is well known today that in such diseases 
as diptheria and cerebro-spinal meningitis the transmission may 
be not only by the acute.cases but also by those not having the 
disease who harbor the organism in the mucous membrane of 
the nose and mouth. These individuals are known as carriers and 
unless examinations are made, go unrecognized in the com- 
munity. The same holds true in the venereal problem, and I 
would say the higher the percentage of feebleminded and psycho- 
paths, the greater the incident of venereal disease. This large 
group is as yet unrecognized, not only in your rural districts 
but in your cities. 

It is, however, in the juvenile courts that the best preventive 
work can be done. The juvenile offender is the potential sex 
offender and right here is fertile ground for pioneer work. Early 
recognition of these cases must be made. Time and time again 
have we noted these cases and yet adequate provision in their 
disposition has yet to be made. 

Much has been heard about sex instruction, but it has yet 
to reach the strata of society which filters through our morals’ 
courts. In the many hundreds of girls that I have questioned on 
this matter, I have yet to have one tell me that they received 


any information from their parents on this subject, save the 


admonition “not to go with this fellow or girl because he or she 
is bad.” The question of community education looms large in 
the preventive field. 


CONCLUSION; No longer do we endeavor to seek for one 
causative factor in delinquency. The question of heredity, of 
environment, of wages, of a criminal type have all had their 
vogue and gradually been relegated to their proper position. 
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Today, much stress is placed upon the question of mental traits, 
and the subject of feeblemindedness and constitutional psychopa- 
thic inferiority of the psychoneurotic occupies the minds of those 
interested in social welfare. This is due to the influence of 
psychiatry and psychology in the problem of sociology. A word 
of caution—let us not over emphasize their importance lest we 
fall into the same error as our predecessors. It is right, how- 
ever, that the mental traits of the offender should be studied, 
but let us rather consider the subject in this fashion: 

That we have a social problem, one phase of which is the 
psychiatric factor and means not only a study of the make-up of 
the offender, but also an insight into the nature of the problem, 
so that proper treatment may be instituted. This factor is a 
new angle of approach to an old problem. Through this method, 
we hope to develop much that will be useful in salvaging the 
individual; we hope to change the attitude of the community, 
and have as the important issue the offender and not the offense. 

Among all lower organisims, the perpetuation and welfare of 
the race is cared for by the strongest instincts. Strange is it 
not that this should be so lacking in the human race; that this 
should be left to chance save for a small band of workers among 
one-hundred millions? Strange is it not that in the growth and 
progress of civilization, so much thought and attention has been 


given to industrial, scientific and material developments and yet 


so little to the question of race preservation. Is it not curious 
that our knowledge of man, of human behavior, of his relation 
to others, should be inadequate to meet the many problems con- 
fronting us today? 





SOCIAL TREATMENT OF THE SEX DELINQUENT 


Rutu Toppine 


Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York 


Two years ago the American Social Hygiene Association and 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene detailed to members of their staff 
the task of studying specialized courts dealing with sex delin- 
quents in some of our large cities. For this purpose Mr. George 
E. Worthington, Associate Director of the Law Enforcement 
Division of the American Social Hygiene Association, and I 
visited Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston and are now engaged 
in studying the Women’s Court in New York. The results of 
cur investigation have been published in the Journal of Social 


Hygiene. In these reports we sought to describe the laws deal- 


ing with sex offenses, the organization, jurisdiction and pro- 


cedure of the courts hearing this class of misdemeanor, the 
disposition made of convicted cases and the social treatment 
accorded women sex offenders. 

In this paper attention will be confined to the probation 
systems of these courts. In view of the fact that the cities 
selected are four of the largest in the country and that’ probation 
is the major disposition made of convicted women in the special 
courts studied—one-third in Chicago and New York and over 
half in Philadelphia and Boston being placed upon probation— 
the methods practised should be of special interest. No attempt 
was made to interview individual probationers. The study was 
based rather upon a representative number of unselected cases 
and covered an examination of the structure of the various pro- 
bation departments, their activities in connection with the court, 
the nature of the supervision exercised and the results of proba- 
tion, so far as they were indicated in the bare record. 
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The Adult Probation Department of Chicago serves all 
branches of the Municipal Court of that city. Although a woman 
probation officer is assigned to the Morals Court she is rarely 
given an opportunity to interview defendants awaiting trial. 
Such preliminary inquiries are made by various women officials 
of the court. In hurried interviews they seek to learn the girls’ 
stories, making their unconfirmed statements a matter of record. 
It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the probation officers to 
whom some of the girls may later be assigned fail frequently to 
find their charges at the addresses given. The Chief Probation 


Officer sums up a report concerning twenty-five Morals Court 
Cases in 1916 as follows: 


In fifteen of these cases the officer had been unable to 
trace them. Ten we never were able to find while on 
probation because they gave false names and addresses. 
In three the relatives were found, but not the girl. In 
three others the friends of the girl say they believe her to 
have been married but could not give married name or 
address. In summing up he says: In none of the twenty- 
five cases were we able to interview the girl and the infor- 
mation obtained was from others. 


This condition was said by the Chief Probation Officer to 
remain unchanged in 1920. As Chicago is the one city in which 
we did nov have access to individual records little can be said 


of the practices obtaining there. In general, however, it may be 


pointed out that in the absence of a preliminary investigation 
and of a general physical or mental examination it seems im- 
probable that any mere visiting or reporting on the part of the 
probationer (if indeed practised at all) could bear fruit. 


PHILADELPHIA: Inthe Women’s Misdemeanants Division of 
the Municipal Court of Philadelphia—the specialized court which 
hears morals cases in that city—we found that a preliminary inter- 
view was held with all arrested womedand that, unlike Chicago, the 
chief statements were verified. The findings of the probation officer, 
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together with those of other departments, were then incorporated 
into a summary for the court. In this way, the judge was given 
before trial a brief statement showing the girl’s manner of living 
at time of arrest, her work record, whether she was venereally 
diseased or mentally defective, and whether she had a previous 
court record. For in Philadelphia arrested women are not only 
interviewed before trial but fingerprinted, and physically and 
mentally examined as well. In 1920 about one-fourth of the - 
women found to have a venereal disease in an infectious stage 
were sent to the Gynecean Hospital, used exclusively for the 
treatment of venereally diseased girls and women. When ren- 
dered non-infectious they were returned to court for disposition 
—in certain cases with the recommendation that they be placed 
upon probation on condition that they report regularly to the 
State Dispensary for treatment. 

Let us now note some of the outstanding facts relative to the 


fifty cases which through the courtesy of the Chief Probation 


Officers and others we were permitted to examine. Of these fifty 


probationers twenty-eight were first offenders so far as known, 
for although sex delinquents are usually fingerprinted frequently 
the records bore the notation,—Fingerprints not taken because of 
age and minor charge. As seventeen of the probationers had 
not been fingerprinted one cannot say with certainty that they 
had not been previously arrested. Thirteen had been arrested 
once before and nine from two to ten times. 

All but three of the fifty cases were examined physically ; 
twenty-five were infected with a venereal disease. It is note- 
worthy that of eighteen probationers discharged as satisfactory 
and not re-arrested, fourteen were free from infection at the time 
of their examination and the four infected cases were not re- 
leased from probation until they had been discharged from 
medical treatment. This bears out the claim of the probation 
department that freedom from venereal disease is a prime 


requisite in procuring discharge from probation, a policy and a 
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practice that may fairly raise the query—is such probation a 
form of regulation? 

Thirty-six of the fifty cases received the routine preliminary 
mental examination given in this court and eight an intelligence 
test. In only three instances were reports of psychiatrist and 
psychologist accompanied by recommendations; in only one of 
these were the recommendations specific, and these were dis- 
regarded by the judge; in fact the record showed that he was 
not even aware of their existence, for four days after they were 
made he requested that the girl be examined mentally. This 
case taken in conjunction with the fact that the court ignored 
general suggestions on behalf of the two other cases and the 
absence of recommendations for the remainting thirty-three cases 


would imply that aside from diagnosis the Psychiatric Depart- 


ment is not active or else indicate a lack of co-ordination between 
that department and the court. 

In addition to our study of fifty cases the court statistician 
furnished us with the records of all women arraigned in the 
first three months of 1920 who had ever previously been placed 
on probation. They numbered 123, or approximately one-fourth 
of those arraigned during this period and had been tried on 
probation as often as from one to six times. Over half were 
again placed on probation at the 1920 hearing. That repeated 
arrests form, in fact, no serious barrier to renewed probation 
is shown in the Report of the Philadelphia Court for 1920 where 
it is stated that “of the 116 old offenders who had been arrested 
five or more times * * * twenty-seven were placed on proba- 
tion.” In other words, twenty-three per cent. of those arrested 
five or more times were considered suitable types for probation. 

The study in Philadelphia shows that not only are old of- 
fenders placed on probation but they are being tried again and 
again on probation without any apparent attempt at a change of 
tactics. It has shown also that the officers have little first-hand 
knowledge of their probationers, for the homes of eleven of the 
fifty probationers were never visited by the officer and in only 
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twenty-one homes was the probationer seen by her officer—in 
other words twenty-nine of the fifty probationers were not seen 
by their officer in their homes throughout their probation period. 
The probationer calls frequently at the court but there the 
officer has only the girl’s statement to vouch for her good con- 
duct. Our study shows also that treatment has not kept pace 
with diagnosis; that elaborate examinations form apparently 
little basis for constructive action. 

BOSTON: Probation in the Municipal Court of the City of 
Boston cannot be considered apart from the right of appeal and trial 
de novo. The reason for this becomes apparent when we consider 
the following statements taken from the Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Judicature Commission in 1921. “The Superior Court 
holds three regular sittings during the year—in March, June and 
September, each of fifteen days’ duration, At the beginning of 
each sitting there are approximately 500 cases and as, on an 
average, only one a day can be tried, this means that substan- 
tially 485 must be disposed of in some manner other than trial. 
This of necessity means unwarranted leniency in many cases. 
With the calendar crowded with cases of rape, robbery, burglary 
and other serious crimes and with limited opportunity for trial, 
it is not surprising to find misdemeanors like offenses against 
chastity, as they are termed in Massachusetts, disposed of by 
agreement with defendant’s counsel, subject to the judge’s 
O. K.” “Tf there is the slightest doubt that he will rubber-stamp 
the agreement,” the report continues, “the case goes off the list 


to await the time when a judge will be presiding who is not 
likely to be so independent.” 


How does this situation, of which the judiciary is obviously 
cognizant, affect the attitude and procedure of the lower court? 


The Municipal Court judge knowing that the defendant, par- 
ticularly if he or she is represented by counsel, is almost sure to 
appeal from his decision, and that because of the reasons above 
stated the defendant may never receive any punishment whatso- 


ever, is fairly certain to decide that the lesser of two evils will 
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be to put the defendant on probation. It may be “straight” pro- 
bation or probation with a suspended sentence, but invariably it 
is given with the tacit understanding that the defendant will 
waive his appeal. Needless to say, such a procedure results in 
the placing upon probation of many persons, often repeated of- 
fenders, who obviously are not proper subjects for probation. 
One case, particularly, was noted, that of a woman pickpocket 
who had been arrested thirty-one times previously and had 
served penitentiary sentences in other states. She was placed 
on probation for a year and a half, under suspended sentence. 
Having indicated broadly the procedure in regard to appeals, 
let us see how it works out in practice. During the first six 
months of 1920, eighty-six men and women, or one-fifth of those 
convicted appealed. Only when we study these appeals in rela- 
tion to the sentence imposed does the real inwardness of the 
Boston situation reveal itself. Four means of disposing of con- 
victed persons are practiced in Boston: the case may be placed 
on file, placed on probation, fined, or committed to a penal insti- 
tution. As no penalty attaches to placing a case on file and as 
probation is imposed in most instances with the implied under- 
standing that appeal shall not be taken, these cases are not 
carried to the higher court. Of the fifty-nine cases fined, only 
ten appealed, whereas of those incurring the only serious penalty 
inflicted by the lower court (commitment to a penal institution) 


ninety-seven per cent. sought redress in the Superior Court. 
How many of these eighty-six men and women went through 
the formality of a trial in the upper court? How many were 
disposed of in the District Attorney’s office? To what extent 


was the judgment of the lower court upheld? To answer these 
questions each case was followed through to the Superior Court 
and its disposition noted. It was found that the ten persons 
who were fined by the Municipal Court had their cases nol 
prossed or placed on file by the District Attorney. Of the nine- 
teen men and fifty women sentenced by the lower court to the 
House of Correction or Common Jail, seventeen men and all the 
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women appealed. All but three, two men and one woman, 
escaped sentence to a penal institution in the Superior Court. 
The situation regarding the nine women committed to the State 
Farm or Reformatory for Women is still more surprising, for 
probation in three cases was the severest penalty meted out by 
the higher court. 

Stating the facts somewhat differently, of the eighty-six ap- 
pealed cases, five defaulted, fifty were nol prossed or placed on 
file by the District Attorney, and three placed on file by the 
order of the court, eleven were placed on probation, three were 
committed to penal institutions, six were pending or unknown. 
The cases disposed of by the District Attorney constitute sixty- 
five per cent. of the combined total handled in his office or by 
the court. 

In view of the foregoing, is it surprising that the Municipal 
Court judges compromise by placing on probation over half of 
their women sex delinquents, many of whom are obviously unfit 
for this type of disposition? In the absence of a fingerprint 
system, the Probation Department cannot say with certainty 
whether the girls are being re-arrested. Probationers are pro- 
hibited from calling at the office, unless in need of assistance, 


until the day their terms expire. An examination of fifty records 


showed that probationers were seen in their homes in only 


eighteen instances; only thirteen were seen more than once by 
their officer. 


NEW YORK: As the New York study is still in progress very 
little can be said at present about the Women’s Court there. The 
Probation Department does not investigate the cases of all arrested 
women nor yet of all convicted women. It confines its preliminary 
investigations for the most part to first offenders for the purpose 
of seeing whether they might reasonably be expected to profit 
from probation. Because it fingerprints all convicted cases with 
the exception of incorrigibles it is in a position to weed out 
certain presumably undesirable subjects. As in the case of 


Philadelphia we took the records of all women arraigned in the 
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first three months of 1920 for the purpose of seeing how many 
had ever previously been placed on probation. Of 379 women 
arraigned in that period twenty had been tried on probation once 
before the hearing in 1920, and of these only one was tried a 
second time on probation, in striking contrast to Philadelphia, 
where twenty-five per cent. were tried on probation two or more 
times. Similarly, of fifty unselected probation cases studied in 
the Women’s Court four had previous convictions to their credit 
and four were convicted subsequent to the 1920 hearing. In 
this way New York escapes many of the difficulties encountered 
by those courts which exercise less discrimination in selecting 
cases suitable for probation. 

Needless to say, the practices in these courts specializing in 
morals cases form a wholly inadequate basis for estimating the 
value of probation as a system of reform. Nor can we say on 
the basis of this scant evidence that women sex delinquents as 
a class cannot benefit from probation. First of all we must ask, 
has genuine probation, embodying the fundamental principles 
of its proponents been applied? Let us review hastily the more 
important ones and note to what extent probation departments 
in these cities are applying them. 

The National Probation Association at its Conference in At- 


lantic City endorsed the following standards, among others, for 
effective Probation Work: 


1. No Probation Officer should supervise more than fifty pro- 
bationers at one time.—Boston and Philadelphia are carry- 


ing from 100 to 150 cases at a time. 


A careful preliminary investigation should be made—In 
Chicago no preliminary investigation deserving the name 
is made. Boston makes a slight preliminary investigation. 
Philadelphia and New York make a fairly adequate pre- 
liminary investigation. 

Probationer should be examined physically and mentally. 


—In Chicago the probationer is examined only for 
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venereal disease; she is rarely given a general physical 
or mental examination; Philadelphia examines physically 
and mentally but apparently does not make use of its find- 
ings, except in regard to venereally diseased cases; in 
Boston probationers are examined only occasionally. And 
in New York a physical examination only is made for the 
purpose of detecting venereal dsease. 


A definite plan suited to each probationer’s needs should 
be worked out. Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston give 
practically no evidence of constructive planning for each 
individual case. A certain amount of case planning is seen 
in New York, based too often, however, upon limited 
scientific knowledge of the probationer. 


Interviews should be private and systematic reporting and 
home visiting required. The Association distinctly states 
that “perfunctory supervision consisting principally of re- 
ports to the probation officer is not real work.” That ade- 
quate supervision is not exercised in Chicago is indicated 
by the fact that not one of the twenty-five cases already 
cited was ever found. In Philadelphia home visiting is 
distinctly inadequate and reporting largely perfunctory. 
In Boston supervision is inadequate and reporting not 
only not required but forbidden until the date of expiration 
of probation. This point has not been covered as yet in 
our study of New York. 


Now, the conditions here described are known in a general 
way to the probation officers of the four courts studied. Invari- 


ably they instance limited funds, lack of judicial co-operation, 


political influence, failure to make preliminary investigations, 
the placing of feeble-minded, old or other undesirable types on 
probation as handicaps to effective probation. Probably there 
is not a probation officer present who has not protested again 
and again at wasteful methods and bad practices—practices 
wholly contrary to their ideals. Yet time passes and old condi- 
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tions remain practically unchanged. Can those of us who be- 
lieve in the principal of probation tolerate anything short of 
the finest methods. The Secretary of your Association has truly 
said “Probation is under fire.” Can it meet the challenge? 

Personally I believe it can and will. Nearly fifty years ago 
Massachusetts had to take from the attic the cradle of Liberty 
for another new and lusty infant—probation. And the great 
ideal there given birth—like the ideal of democracy itself—still 
fitfully gleams ahead of experiment and practice. What con- 
crete measures can we take to make the ideal a reality? 

Why not, first of all check off, point by point, the standards 
endorsed by your National Association in relation to the prac- 
tices of your own court? Note where you measure up and where 
you fall short of these standards. Second, set out to gauge 
critically the outcome of cases—ask yourselves how much you 
really know first-hand about your probationer, how often you 
have seen her, her family or employer while on probation—what 
definite constructive benefits you have rendered her—how much 
guidance you have had from physician, psychologist or psychi- 
atrist. Note particularly the outcome of cases accepted under 
protest for whatever reason. Does the result reverse or confirm 
your judgment? Review critically the failures and seek to de- 
termine the causes and make your observations and conclusions 
a matter of record. At the end of a year you will have a mass 
of well-defined views, which should serve many purposes. Your 
judgment will rest on a solid foundation of fact that cannot fail 
to impress the judges. You will have the basis for an intelligent 
appeal to the leaders in your community and you have something 
tangible to report to your National Association. Surely difficul- 
ties so complex demand first of all close analysis in order to be 
resolved into their elements so that an organized approach may 
be made toward their solution. When from North, South, East 
and West the Secretary of the National Association is receiving 
these concrete reports he will be enabled not only to see the 
situation whole but can see also where other great national or- 
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ganizations can add their efforts to his own in effecting progress. 
For it is apparent, even from our limited study, that the prob- 
lems confronting probation, in their very complexity, call for 
expert counsel from those working in related fields. If every 
probation officer in the country would bombard the National 
Association with facts it could take counsel with such organiza- 
tions as the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the Na- 
tional Prison, Bar and Civic Associations. For a moment’s re- 
flection wll show that your problems lie partly in the field of 
activity of each of these organized groups. 

In short let each probation department cease pecking at its 
problems and make an organized effort at a country-wide 


solution. 


COURTS FOR DELINQUENT WOMEN 


BerTHA L, FREEMAN 
Probation Officer in Charge, Women Misdemeanant’s Division 
Municipal Court, Philadelphia 


There are comparatively few cities which have any provision 
for a women’s or morals division, under the jurisdiction of a 
Municipal Court, or some other social court. The majority of 
women offenders, over the juvenile court age, are heard in a 
magistrate’s court. However, in a few cities great progress has 
been made in establishing separate courts for women offenders. 
THE WOMAN’S COURT IN NEW YORK CITY is still a magis- 
trate’s court, but it is a separate court treating principally sex 
offenders and has a woman judge of great ability. Investigations are 
not made until after conviction, but prior to sentence. Physical 


examinations are made in all cases of sex offenders and if they 
are found to be infected they are committed to hospitals for 
treatment, then they are returned to the court for final disposi- 


tion. There is a State Reformatory for women offenders over 
the juvenile court age. 
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CHICAGO has a separate court for women offenders which is 
a branch of the Municipal Court. There is one notably bad 
feature of this court, and that is the use of fines. A woman has 
the privilege of stating whether she prefers paying a fine, or 
being placed on probation. They also have facilities for handling 
infected cases. All girls under 18 years of age are heard in the 
Juvenile Court. There is, however, no state reformatory for 
women over 18 years of age. 


BOSTON has a separate court for women offenders, under 
the control of the Municipal Court, where all women past the 
age of 17 years are tried. It is not compulsory for these defend- 
ants to submit to a physical examination. However, a number 
of them are presuaded to be examined before the court hearing. 
They also make a preliminary investigation. They have a State 
Reformatory for Women. Defendants committed to a county 
institution can be paroled to a probation officer, but those in state 
institutions must be paroled by the State Parole Board. 


PITTSBURGH has a Morals Court which is rather a new 
experiment and is under the Magistrate’s Law. In the Literary 
Digest for last September 3rd, it is stated: “Direct social service 
instead of additional legislation, is the guiding principle of the 


Pittsburgh Morals Court, an experiment in regenerative justice 
which we are told is amply justifying its establishment.” They 
treat offenders of all kinds, under 21 years of age. Their treat- 
ment is almost entirely social. Judge DeWolf appealed to all 
the social forces of this city, and a large staff of skilled social 
workers responded, paid by Pittsburgh’s religious and social 
organizations. 


PHILADELPHIA: The Misdemeanants Branch of the 
Municipal Court has absolute jurisdiction over all incorrigibles, 
runaways and disorderly children, both boys and girls, between 
the ages of 16 and 21 years, and all cases of prostitution irre- 
spective of age. There is here a Women’s House of Detention. 
This was originally an old school building. The court room and 
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the executive offices are on the first floor. The second floor has a 
ward containing 34 beds for the older offenders, the prostitutes, 
drug users, etc. Here are located the doctors’ offices, where a 
complete physical examination is made; G. C. and Wasserman 
tests are taken and Psychological and psychiatric examinations 
are made. Here is also the Finger Print Department, or Bureau 
of Identification, the Superintendent’s quarters and dining room 
for the older persons. The third floor is used only for the 
younger offenders, such as runaways and incorrigibles. There 
are small rooms for these girls and they never come in contact 
with the older offenders. These defendants are usually held until 
a complete investigation is made and the laboratory reports 
returned. 

I may add here that a state law compells these defendants 
to take treatment. It is as follows: 

“Section 1. That all persons who shall be convicted of crime 
or pending trial, and confined or imprisoned in any state, county, 
or city penal or reformatory institution or place of detention, 
shall be examined for, and, if infected, treated for, venereal 
diseases by the attending physician of such institution or by 
duly constituted health authorities or their deputies. 

“Section 2. The State Department of Health is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to make such rules and regulations as shall 
in its judgment be necessary for the carrying out of the provi- 
sions of Section 1 of this act.” 

When the case comes before the court, the judge has all the 
information at hand to make a final disposition of the case, and 
thus only one court hearing is necessary. In this branch of the 
court there are no special investigators and supervisors. We 
have however all trained workers, and believe the probation 
officer can get better results by handling the entire case, inter- 
viewing the defendant, making her own investigations, and con- 
tinuing work with the case if placed on probation. With only 
one person handling the case the probationer has a sense of 
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security and the probation officer can develop a more personal 
and intimate contact with her and her family. Systematic report- 
ing and home visits are essential in good probation and follow-up 
work, It seems more desirable and I think we get better results 
to have persons placed on probation for an indefinite period in 
order that they may earn their release by the efforts they make 
to improve their conduct. I feel that one year is the longest 
time we should keep a person on probation unless especially re- 
quested to do otherwise by the family. Probationers are not 
brought into court to be released from probation, but each month 
a list of those recommended for release is made up by their 
respective probation officers. This is O. K’d. first by the case 
supervisor and the transcripts are signed by the judge; the pro- 
bationer is then notified by letter of her release. 


REPORT ON a 


WORK FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS IN CERTAIN STATES 


Mrs. H. O. WitTPENN 
Assistant Chief Probation Officer, Hudson County, New Jersey 


The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont have been assigned to me in order that I might collect 
all the available facts as to the work done in these states for 
girls and women and on Probation work. I beg to submit the 
following report: 


MAINE: There is a State School for Girls at Hallowell 
with a capacity of 228. Generally speaking, every girl must com- 
plete the ninth grade in school, if she is mentally capable, be- 
fore she is paroled. There is a Reformatory for Women at 
Skowhegan which has been established five years with a capacity 
of 109. There are at present 66 women on parole from this 
reformatory, most of them are placed out at housework. The 
dividing age between the two institutions is 17. Both of these 
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institutions are built on the cottage plan with private rooms for 
each inmate. The parole work is well developed, each institu- 
tion having a parole officer. 

Probation: Androscoggin County and Kennebec County 
have a woman deputy probation officer. In the other counties, 
the men probation officers handle all cases. Few women come 
into the courts. There is little professional prostitution, and 
only a very occasional woman alcoholic. The larger cities have 
police matrons who assist the police in all ways where women are 
concerned. The municipal boards of children’s guardians also 
watch over the health and morals of the boys and girls until they 
reach the age of 21. There are 500 of these municipal boards in 
the state and they accomplish a great deal of preventive work. 
No figures can be secured as to the number of women on proba- 
tion as these reports are made to the various courts and not to the 
state authorities. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: There is no adult probation law in 
this state. Delinquent girls under 17 years of age are brought 
before the Juvenile Court and either placed in charge of the 
probation officer or committed to the State Industrial School at 
Manchester. There is no special state institution for women in 
New Hampshire; those convicted for serious crimes are com- 
mitted to the State Prison and those convicted for minor offences 
are committed to a county jail or house of correction. For some 
years, there have been only two women at the State Prison. 
The number of women in jails or Houses of Correction is also 
very small. 


The report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections 
states that the limited facilities in New Hampshire for the care 


of women and girls between 12 and 16 years of age have made it 
necessary to use occasionally special homes outside of the state. 


VERMONT: The Department of Charities and Probation 
is a new department in this state, having having been formed dur- 
ing the last five years and has therefore not been able to carry 
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through a complete program for the care of delinquent women 
and girls. There is a Deputy for women who has charge of all 
delinquent women and girls outside of the prison and the reform- 
atory, and who visits them periodically. The state institutions 
consist of the Woman’s Prison and the House of Correction at 
Rutland, which is described as, “doing all that possibly can be 
done with kindly treatment.” 

The Vermont Industrial School at Vergennes provides for 
delinquent girls under 18. It is stated that they receive every 
advantage that it is possible to give in a correctional institution. 
There are 88 girls in this school. On May Ist there were 75 
women on probation and 50 women on parole. 


RHODE ISLAND: Has five paid women probation officers 
who might also be called protective officers as they do much 
preventive work. During 1921 there were 177 women and girls 
placed on probation, 64 of whom were under 17 years of age. 

Rhode Island has two institutions caring for women com- 
mitted by the courts. The Oaklam School for Girls to which 
girls under 18 are committed and the House of Correction to 
which women sentenced to jail and prison are cared for, as the 
Rhode Island jail and prison have no accommodations for women. 
At present the women are housed in one wing of the House of 
Correction and the men in the other under a male superintendent, 
but preparations are now being made so that in the near future 


the women will have a separate building under a woman super- 
intendent. 


Rhode Island has also three private institutions caring for 
delinquent girls: the House of the Good Shepherd, Providence 
Rescue Home and the Sophia Little Home, all of which cooperate 
with the probation department. 





































































































































DISCUSSION 


Miss Mary E. Driscoti, Supervisor of the New England District, Inter- 
Departmental Social Hygiene Board, and Member of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Probation, Boston: (When will the time come when the courts 
may be relieved of the responsibility of deciding what to do with feeble- 
minded, psychopathic personalities and psychopathic inferiors? There isn’t 
anything better that we might do than to encourage our communities to consider 
some sort of machinery that would take care of these cases after we had 
discovered them in the community. 

I am rather embarrassed by some of the things that have been said about 
Boston and its probation system. It is a very excellent system, but I think 
in Massachusetts, as everywhere else, we have not enough workers to do the 
job that we are asking them to do. We can’t visit the homes. I don’t see 
how we can expect a woman or man who has 200 or 300 cases to be able to make 
home investigations or home visits or do all the amount of constructive work 
that is necessary in contacts of that sort. We give them very much more than 
they are able to do. 

In regard to cases of venereal disease, I have come to the conclusion that 
the court is not the place to take care of the problems of social hygiene. 
I agree with the judges of the court who say: “The person was brought 
here because he or she has committed an offense, and I will consider the 
evidence presented and try the person upon this evidence, and it is not a 
question of their health.” It is time the health departments throughout the 
country came to the front and took care of this problem of social hygiene. 

I can’t conceive that there are many satisfactory results with sex offenders 
—women and girls—placed on probation under male probation officers. I think 
that all sex offenders—females—who are brought before the court and placed 
on probation ought to be placed on probation under the care of a woman. 

There is to be considered the constructive planning of the probation officer. 
We cannot expect her to carry out her plans without the assistance of the 
community. She tries to find a room for her probationer and perhaps she is 
successful; she tries to find work for her; possibly she is successful in getting 
for her a salary two-thirds less than other people are earning. She may obtain 
for her a friendly visitor who calls upon her once in a while, but lonely 
people want companionship and entertainment and want someone who believes 
in them and trusts them. Can the probation officer go to a boarding house 
in a city with a girl on probation, or the Y. W. C. A.? Do they say “Bring 
the probationer in here if you have decided that she is capable of readjust- 
ment?” Do they say “We will take care of her—we will absorb her into our 
groups of girls and give her a chance to take her place in normal society?” 
I don’t think they do that. All the probation officer can do generally is to 
get her a place to stay, work, and a friend or two, perhaps. 


THE PLACE OF CLINICAL WORK IN THE COURTS * 


A. L. Jacosy, M. D. 
Director, Psychopathic Clinic, Recorder's Court, Detroit, Mich. 


Before entering upon the discussion of the place of clinical 
work in the criminal court, it seems advisable to outline briefly 
our conception of the function of the criminal court of today. 
Our traditional criminal law has considered the offender as a 
free moral agent, who, having before him the choice whether 
to do right or wrong, deliberately and intentionally choses to do 
wrong ; and justice consisted in imposing upon this willful wrong- 
doer the penalty exactly corresponding to his crime. The 
criminal court, then, was the portion of the law-enforcing ma- 
chinery of the community whose duty it was to impose upon 
this deliberate and intentional offender the correct penalty. It 
concerned itself with the classification of crimes, but not with 
the classification of the criminal. Its concern with the preven- 
tion of crime did not go beyond the deterrent influence of the 
penalty imposed. The police department, feeding into this crim- 
inal court, was occupied entirely with the detection of crime 
after its commitment, and the apprehension of the criminal. 
The prison to which this criminal court sent its offenders had 
for its sole function the custody and detention of the offender 
for the period prescribed by the court commitment. This type 
of police department, criminal court and prison did not go farther 
into the criminal problem than the protection of the innocent and 
the punishment of the guilty. 

Since the deterrent effect of punishment was the only factor 
upon which the court depended for the prevention or a repetition 
of the crimes with which it dealt, it recognized no need for the 
classification of offenders. Clinical work in such a criminal court 


* Address at the Special Conference of the National Probation Association in connection 
with the American Prison Congress, Detroit, Mich., October 12, 1922. 
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would be of most restricted usefulness, and of very doubtful 
value. In the communities and courts where it is recognized 


that the criminal problem is more far-reaching and more complex 
than the mere classification of crimes and the imposing of 
penalties for those crimes will we find the value of clinical work 
reaching its maximum. To quote from Professor Roscoe Pound, 
“Medical science has all but undergone a rebirth within the 
generation. Within a generation psychology has risen to a prac- 
tical science of the first importance, with far-reaching applica- 
tions on every side. Psycho-pathology has overturned much that 
the criminal law of the past has built upon. Indeed, the funda- 
mental theory of our orthodox criminal law has gone down 
before modern psychology and psycho-pathology. The results 
are only beginning to be felt. One result is a just dissatisfaction 
on the part of the medical profession with what they observe in 
judicial administration of justice and legal treatment of criminals. 
In prevention, in criminal investigation as a preliminary to 
prosecution, in the trial of issues of fact, and in penal treatment 
we have much to learn from the physician and psychologist and 
psycho-pathologist.” 

It is obvious from the clinical studies which have been made 
in penal and correctional institutions and in courts, that it is 
futile to expect uniform machinery, no matter how perfect such 
machinery may be, to be equally applicable to all individuals con- 
victed of crime. A knowledge and study of the individual back 
of a given act seems, then, to be absolutely essential to a clear 
understanding of the nature of his criminal behavior. The more 
clearly we understand the nature of criminal behavior the better 
fitted are we to prescribe remedies to correct the behavior. We 
are observing substantial changes in the methods of attack upon 
this problem by those arms of our government whose duty it is 
to attack it. Definite programs of help to the offender in prison 
are replacing the older custodial and punitive programs in prison 
administration. Judges of our criminal courts, as in Detroit, are 
making really noteworthy attempts to understand the individual 
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offender before he is passed upon in.a sentence. Probation, 
which I think of as the treatment of conduct disorders in the 
community, is being extended. Police departments in some of 
our larger cities are instituting real social work into their field 
of endeavor in relation to the problem of crime. In this broad- 
ening conception of the criminal problem the clinic of the criminal 
court finds its place of usefulness. 

The place clinical work in the court is to occupy may be 
discussed from two angles—diagnosis and treatment. 

From the viewpoint of diagnosis and as an aid to the judge, 
the clinical study of the offender at court makes possible the 
supplying of the judge who is the administrator of treatment 
with information as to the kind. of individual before the court 
and the kind of treatment which will best meet his needs and 
those of society in reference to him, with the end in view of 
preventing further criminal behavior on the part of the individual. 
This diagnostic opinion from the court clinic may be likened to 
the diagnostic opinion from an out-patient dispensary, in which 
individuals are studied, diagnosed, and where treatment for their 
ailments is outlined. In the construction of the criminal law as 
it is today, the clinical diagnosis and recommendation can only 
be purely advisory—it can have no legal power. 

In the Psychopathic Clinic of the Recorder’s Court this past 
year 1,184 individuals were intensively studied. This study con- 
sisted of the procuring as complete a history as possible as to 
the individual’s previous life and performances, a physical, neuro- 
logical and psychiatric examination, and a psychometric evalua- 
tion of his intelligence. In these 1,184 cases there were found 
121 individuals who were actually insane; 263 who manifested a 
degree of intelligence below that of the average of our people; 
504, or nearly half of the 1,184, who presented evidence of ner- 
vous or mental deviation from normal, but not of the kind usually 
regarded as insane; only 204 of the 1,184 examined were what 
may be termed average persons. 

With the diagnosis of the particular personality, and of the 
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state of mentality of that personality as compared to average, in 
the hands of the judge when he is to pass upon the case it is 
obvious that the treatment which will be possible will be of a 
more intelligent sort than without this information. The value 
of all scientific work depends very directly upon the accuracy 
of its quality. Medical work, perhaps more than any other 
scientific work, needs to be most accurately performed. Mistakes 
of diagnosis in the medical sciences are apt to be more costly 
than in any other science. It is said that the doctor buries his 
mistakes, but not so the court clinic doctor, and it is of the great- 
est importance in court clinics that the quality of scientific work 
done be of the highest so that the diagnoses rendered will be 
most accurate. Clinical work of poor or mediocre calibre in a 
criminal court is useless and may often be dangerous. 

This diagnostic function of a court clinic referred to above 
is a very essential part of the thorough investigation of a case 
either during trial or, after conviction, before sentence. The 
usefulness of this diagnostic function is manifest, also, in other 
ways. The police may utilize the court clinic as an aid in the 
determination of the best procedure to be used in the investi- 
gation of a case before trial. This use of the clinic by the 
Police Department of Detroit frequently leads to the immediate 
care of cases in hospitals where the treatment might otherwise 
be much delayed. 

As an aid to the judge in determining the advisability of 
releasing on personal bond, the clinical diagnosis may be of great 
help, thus aiding in keeping an individual at his productive work. 
Our clinic in Detroit has not infrequently been used in this way. 

The object of all medical diagnosis is, of course, the treatment 
which is to follow, and I should like now to mention more 
definitely the place of clinical work in the court from the thera- 
peutic angle as distinct from the diagnostic viewpoint. Unfor- 
tunately, there does not exist in most communities adequate 
provision for the care and treatment of all the types found upon 
examination. Our penal institutions are not equipped to give 
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the various types of treatment indicated and we need new types 
of institutions. The accumulation of case history studies in the 


court clinic of many hundreds of individuals, covering a long 
period of time, makes possible a stock of information upon which 
to draw when it becomes desirable to provide the institutions or 
other treatment facilities. In the treatment of the individual 
case who is sent to prison, the clinical work which has been 
done on the individual while in court can follow him to the 
prison and there be of very distinct help to the prison authorities. 
This is particularly true in those states where the prison and cor- 
rectional institutions do not have clinics of their own. But even 
where the prison is provided with the very best of personality 
clinics, the court clinic’s analysis of the environmental and 
home situation may be of very great value to the prison clinic. 
In the court clinic’s relationship to the prisons, contact with a 
case need not be lost when the case is sent to prison, but may 
extend even after the discharge from prison and be of definite 
value in the readaption of the individual in free community life. 
This phase of the activity of the court clinic is very closely 
allied with its function in relation to probation work. 

Probation may be regarded as the therapeutic arm of the 
criminal court in the community itself. During the period of 
probation real treatment measures are to be instituted and 
carried out. These therapeutic measures, to be used during the 
probation period, should be definitely indicated for each indi- 
vidual case to fit the needs of the case. If it is true, and it is, that 
uniform machinery in reference to the institutional treatment of 
offenders fails because any uniform machinery can not be equally 
applicable to every individual in the institution, it is equally 
true that any uniform procedure for the supervision of pro- 
bationers will fail for exactly the same reason. The treatment 
on probation should be highly individual if the most is to be 
expected from it. Just as the clinical diagnosis plays an im- 
portant part in helping the judge to determine the offender’s 
fitness for probation rather than prison, so this same diagnosis, 
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with further detailed elaboration, will be an important factor in 
the carrying out of treatment on probation. In the selection of 
occupations, in recreational guidance, in treatment of physical 
ailments and in the adjustment to emotional conflicts the clinician 
in the court is of material assistance to the probation officer in 
the guidance of those under his supervision. A clear, concise 
understanding of the offender’s abilities and limitations, which is 
essential to the successful supervision of offenders on probation 
is not possible without the aid of the court clinic. 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the selection of 
cases for probation or even the detailed treatment on probation, 
but it may be said that the more study that is given to the in- 
dividual offender, the more difficult does it become to lay down 


rules as to selection for probation or for treatment on probation. 
I have read and have been told that an offender who suffers from 
nervous or mental disorder is, for that reason, unfit for proba- 
tion. This statement is made because a nervous or mental case 
is regarded as a doctor’s problem. But when we find, as we did 
last year in the Recorder’s Court, that 980 of 1,184 individuals 
examined presented distinct problems in nervous or mental dis- 
order, we are lead to wonder if all of them are unfit for proba- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, a considerable proportion of these 980 
individuals presented nervous or mental problems which were 
managed on probation better than would have been possible by 
any other means. The very wide deviations from mental health 
present problems of treatment for which the probation officer 
is not fitted and which he should not handle. These individuals 
should have the treatment necessary for them instituted by the 
court clinic itself, as was done in the 121 of such cases examined 
by us last year. But the borderline between health and disease, 
either physical or mental, is so hazy that it is impossible to dis- 
cern, and for that reason it is impossible to say with any degree 
of accuracy, that an individual is mentally ill, and therefore un- 
suited for probation. Instruction may be necessary for probation 
officers so that they may better be able to understand the mental 
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mechanisms underlying the conduct of those they are attempting 
to supervise. This instruction is possible from those clinicians in 
the court who are especially trained to give it. 

The various niches which the clinic in a criminal court may 
fill may be summarized as 

1. A diagnostic service for judges, probation officers, prison 
officials, parole officers and the police. 

2. A therapeutic agency for cases requiring very specialized 
medical measures. 

3. A therapeutic guide for probation officers in their work of 
supervision. 


4. An instrument for instruction leading to a better under- 
standing of special conduct types on probation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 


Epwin M. Aspott 


Secretary, Section on Criminal Law of the American Bar Association, 
Philadelphia 


At the conference of the Association last year, this Committee 
was created to investigate the need for probation officers to keep 
more accurate statistics and records, so that their work could be 
more easily demonstrated to the public who pay the bills, and 
who often fail to appreciate the results obtained. The Com- 
mittee has been able this year, only to send out a general ques- 
tionnaire and gather information and opinion from those who are 
studying this problem. In this address, I shall try to summarize 
the suggestions and information which the Committee has 
secured. 

The whole question of probation is being attacked at this time 
throughout the country. A very important committee of the 
American Bar Association has been going about the country 
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holding meetings in the great cities and considering the effect 
of probation on the so-called “crime wave.” 

They will recommend to the Association, either that proba- 
tion should be abolished or that the power to admit to probation 
should be withdrawn from the trial Judge and transferred to 
some other agency. They allege in their report that probation 
is one of the reasons for the so-called “crime wave.” 

This seems to me to be ridiculous. Probation has no more 
to do with the “crime wave” than it has with the increase in 
the sale of intoxicating liquors under the eighteenth amendment. 

Of course, there are judges who use and abuse their discre- 
tion in the granting of probation to men and to children to whom 
it should never be accorded. But that is the individual responsi- 
bility of each particular judge and should not stigmatize the 
system of probation. 

Of course, there are many reasons for the so-called “crime 
wave,” but can we say what they are? As an actual fact, is there 
such a thing as a “crime wave”? Is there any community in 
this country today that can show that there are more crimes 
than there were three years ago? I defy any newspaper or 
statistician who follows the records to show that there is more 
crime in the aggregate in this country than there was three 
years ago. It is not true. But it is true that there are more 
grave and serious crimes than there were three years ago. And 
what are the causes? 

One is the war. But isn’t it a fact when you seriously con- 
sider that our boys were called from their various walks of life, 
taken into camps and trained to shoot to kill, that they lost 
appreciation of the value of human life? Then they returned 
for the jobs that were promised them, and the American people 
forgot their promises and cast them out on the highways and 
byways to shift for themselves. Numbers of them couldn’t go 
back into indoor vocations and as a result many have gone out 
and taken the easier way. 


But that is only a minor cause. Another cause, and to my 
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judgment the greatest cause in the increase of crime, is the 
automobile. In the old days the highwaymen took to the road 
and you had an even chance. But today they come up in fours 
or fives, hold you up in an automobile that they have stolen, 
and then speed away and abandon the automobile. More 
stringent laws for the control of the automobile and the man who 
drives it and the use of automobiles at night, should be passed. 

Above and beyond all that, however, the main causes for the 
increase in serious crimes are the delays in the trials of crim- 
inals and the failure to speedily inflict punishment for crime. 
That is due entirely to the laxity in the manipulations of the 
machinery of the law. And with that goes the publication in 
our daily press of the details, the rotten and nauseating details, 
of crime and divorce and all those other social evils which are 
set forth with every detail for the children of this country to 
read. The newspapers have a part that they can play if they 
will help us, by cutting out the details of crime, which only set 
examples for others. If they will work with us and speed up the 


district attorney offices all over the country to get cases tried 
quickly and promptly, they won’t find so much fault with proba- 
tion which is meant to save men who otherwise might become 
confirmed criminals. 


The public has been misled with regard to the advantages 
of probation. It has never realized the true side. All they read 
is that when a judge displays a lack of discretion in placing 
someone on probation who afterwards turns out to be a crim- 
inal, the whole system is condemned and branded as wrong. 

The judge who hears all the facts at first instance, alone 
knows what is best to be done. At the very beginning of a 
probationary period the trial judge is the one to determine the 
proper action to be taken. As we review the results of proba- 
tion there is one thing still to be decided and that is whether a 
determinate period of probation is a good thing. In other words, 
if a child or first offender is before a judge who says, “Six 
months on probation,” is that the best disposition of that par- 
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ticular case, or any case? Would it not be better to consider the 
future and sentence for an indeterminate period until the child 
or the adult has shown by his conduct that he is well able to be 
discharged from probation and ready to stand alone? 

The trouble has been that the representative of the law who 
has been trying to aid the probationer has had all control auto- 
matically stopped just at the wrong time. In other words, pro- 
bation has been too short to affect the salvation of either the 
child or the adult. 


We have sought to ascertain what probation officers are 
doing all over the country, and we find from the returns that 
there is no general system that is sufficiently developed for gen- 
eral use. Here and there some court has done something worth 


while in the way of preserving records and many things have 
been accomplished of value, but unless we unite them into a 
system that can be presented to the public, we are not going to 
inspire that faith in our work which it deserves. 

Now what are the suggestions for our work? First of all 
we need uniform methods of supervision and care, and how 
are we going to obtain them? In July at San Francisco there is 
going to be a meeting of the Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws preceding the annual convention of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. I believe it is time that the Commissioners should be 
asked by this Association to take up the question of a uniform 
probation law that shall be enacted in all the forty-eight states 
of the Union. 

But further than that, there is no Federal probation law for 
use in the courts of the United States. Congress should be im- 
portuned to pass a national probation law. 

Then when we have uniform laws it will be recognized as 
important to have a uniform system to assist us to do our work 
better. And when we get this uniform law, let us have a uni- 
form system of reporting for the probationer to the probation 
officer, and a uniform system of records to be kept by the pro- 
bation officers. 





We will avoid playing at loose ends if in every state of the 
Union we establish a central office to which every probation 
officer shall report, so that each state will be able to collect in- 
formation at first hand and use it for the benefit of everyone 
working along the same lines. 

One of the most essential things with regard to this whole 
system is that the probation officers should feel that their posi- 
tions are permanent, and that they will be given opportunity of 
fully developing the work they have before them, for the benefit 
of the community. 


PROBATION AND THE CRIMINAL LAW* 


Hon. Ira W. JAYNE 
Judge, Circuit Court, Detroit, Mich. 


Probation is a modified form of imprisonment of compara- 
tively recent origin. Adult probation began in this country in 
Boston about 1878 and has gradually percolated as a recognized 
governmental function since that time into the jurisprudence of 
most of the states. Its place in the criminal law is, therefore, in 
a fluid state. Its function is being extended constantly. There 
have been occasional lapses, but the trend may be said to be 
generally toward an extension of the use of probation. 

Probation was inspired originally by purely benevolent and 
humane motives and applied at first to children as the legitimate 
objects of sympathy and sentiment, perhaps unfit to be treated 


scientifically. Its origin has been a severe handicap to its recog- 
nition by the law and probably accounts for most of the opposi- 
tion to it from the lawyers and judges at the present day. 

The bench and bar generally consider themselves as the spe- 
cial custodians of the inalienable rights of the people. Tradition 


* Address at the Special Conference of the National Probation Association in connection 
with the American Prison Congress, Detroit, Mich., October 12, 1922. 
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tells them that these have been wrested from tyrants through 
long years of struggle and that they must be zealously guarded, 
so when we announce an innovation as radical as one placing the 
power to completely subvert the demands of a vengeful justice 
by giving liberty to a convicted felon in the hands of a parole 
commissioner, or even a judge, their interest is aroused, and they 
begin to look for the legal sanction of such a proceeding. If I 
then—speaking for the moment from their standpoint—may in- 
terpret to you who are impatient with precedent, their attitude, 
my time and yours may not be entirely wasted, for I take it 
that the possibilities of probation are no longer in the field of 
academic discussion. There remains for us to perfect the method 
and to extend its application. I shall leave to those who are 
spending all their time and energy with the practical problems 
of probation, to suggest improvement in method, and shall take 
a few minutes to suggest some problems of extension. 


It is unquestionably true that there is considerable skepticism 
towards probation and parole—which terms by the way are gen- 
erally used indiscriminately—by those who oppose. The press 
has given a great deal of space to accounts of the misdeeds of 
paroled convicts. The good citizens generally who govern the 
rest of us have expressed themselves as certain that the crime 
wave—whatever that may be—has been encouraged by the molly- 
coddling of felons by prison authorities and the soft heartedness 
of judges in placing on probation men convicted of serious crimes. 
Thoughtful articles have appeared in the legal journals con- 
demning this softness and pointing out its unconstitutionality. 
The last legislature of this state came within a vote or two of 
re-establishing capital punishment. Judges of criminal courts 
have responded to this sentiment by increasing sentences and 
limiting probation. One of the most significant aspects of the 
reaction to this tendency, to my mind, has come from the in- 
mates of penal institutions themselves. 


This state has been experimenting with the indeterminate 
sentence law, a piece of legislation theoretically sound and scien- 
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tifically conceived. Because they think that the present adminis- 
tration of paroles and pardons in this state chooses to ignore the 
custom of considering a man eligible for parole on the expira- 
tion of his minimum sentence, but generally continues him in 
prison and otherwise creates the impression that men are re- 
leased by whim and personal persuasion, the inmates of the 
House of Correction met and planned an organized attack on 
the law, seeking to have it declared unconstitutional, feeling that 
the uncertainty of the undetermination is worse than the possible 
lengthened sentence of certain duration. I am reliably informed 
that the warden of Jackson prison, speaking for 199 of the in- 
mates there eligible to parole on good behavior ratings, but 
still in prison, is of the same mind. So we find this indeterminate 
sentence law formally condemned by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, citing precedents on the one hand, and the 
organized inmates of the Detroit House of Correction on the 
other, and both for the same reason but from opposite angles, 
because in their opinion it substitutes a government of man for 


a government of law. The old lawyers condemn the possibility 
of mawkish sentiment toward the convict, the convict condemns 
the possibility of petty tryanny and the dreadful uncertainty 
which hangs over his continuing imprisonment. Each looks to 
the law for relief and the believer in probation must also look 
to the law. 


Let us look then at the law. The law by which we are 
governed comes from two sources, first the common law, second 
the statutory law. The common law is the formulated customs 
and usages of the people. It was originally interpreted and 
applied by the kings who were hampered by no precedent. With 
the evolution of society the kings designated this authority to 
the judges and the courts who in turn were unhampered in the 
exercise of the judicial discretion because this discretion traced 
itself directly to the unbridled whim of the king. So when 
power to place on probation and parole is sought under the com- 
mon law in England, tradition reposes the power in the judge; 
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but in this country tradition says the exact opposite for here all 
power lies with the people and certain of it is delegated by them 
to the judges in a written constitution invented to safeguard the 
rights of the people. These limitations have been jealously 
guarded. The Supreme Court of the United States and a num- 
ber of lesser courts and lawyers have denied the common law 
right of the judge even to suspend sentence and some have denied 
the right of the legislature to enact such legislation without 
constitutional sanction. The reason for this is the feeling that 
to substitute a government of men for one of law paves the way 
to tyranny, not only great, but petty. We need spend no time in 
quarrelling with the judges who make the common law. They 
have spoken and determined that the possibility for harm is 
greater than the possibility for good in maintaining the ancient 


tradition of the rights of the individual in reposing the power to 
suspend sentence or place on probation, in the hands of any 
individual, even one of their own number. So we must turn to 
the statute law to find a place for and the possibility of the de- 


velopment of the policy of probation. 

Statute law may be said to be a crystalization of such public 
sentiment as thickens sufficiently to precipitate itself through the 
cross currents of the modern legislative cesspool. I use the 
word “sentiment” and “not thought” advisedly. Good legisla- 
tion requires several years of agitation. Fortunate indeed if 
this agitation is directed by the socially minded. It is unfor- 
tunate, as I said in the beginning, that this theory of probation 
originated in humanity and benevolence because it is difficult 
now to appeal to the patriotic and selfish emotions which has 
won the necessary support to so much social legislation. Work- 
men’s compensation and safety legislation is now supported by 
the employers of industry. Universal education is supported 
even by the childless, and the most significant illustration came 
to us when the war enabled us to use the selfish and patriotic 
appeal in jumping several decades of prejudice in the control 
and treatment of social diseases. 
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If we can get the public and its legislature to take a selfish 
attitude towards the diseased mind with criminal manifesta- 
tions, instead of the-purely sentimental one, alternately swinging 
between sentimental sympathy for a good looking female de- 
generate sufficiently exploited on the one hand, and vengeful 
resentment and indignation frequently expressing itself in mob 
demonstrations of fiendish sadism on the other; it we can make 
them see that to treat the criminal as a diseased patient is more 
economical, more patriotic and more sure to safeguard the well 
being of all the rest of us, probation will soon find an adequate 
place for itself in the criminal law. 


Perhaps we should emphasize that probation is still a form 
of confinement, that it has its emotional tortures on the sensitive 


mind and through it society may be avenged upon him who has 
broken her law. If we do this, the transition from the thought 
that crime must be avenged and justice must be vindicated to the 
opinion that crime is a disorder of the emotional and mental 
mechanism which may better respond to patient treatment than 
to institutional care, will be easier. In this transition my belief 
is that you will find the judge—that lawyer who for the time 
being has the last word in translating the law, not only into 
blows of vengeance for society but into months and years of 
suffering for the individual, the judge, glad to suggest this 
remedy, because while society demands vengeance, no normal 
member of it now wants to be the hang-man, and judges, except- 
ing those cruel by perversion or puffed up by power, who prove 
the rule, do not care to carry another man’s confinement with the 
attendant suffering to his family, on their conscience. The in- 
telligent judge may occasionally become socially indignant, but 
his constant observation is persuasive that the administration of 
even handed, vengeful justice is a farce, the application of punish- 
ment to fit the crime a joke. He knows that the penalty for most 
of the lesser crimes, including those which are manifestations of 
shocks and emotional excitement, is levied for being caught and 
that the public conscience which is supposed to support his 
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administration rests not upon moral stability but upon prejudice 
or sentiment when it comes to crime. 

The judges are elected officers. They must have the pre- 
ferred majority of their constituents. They must, if they are to 
continue in office, interpret the will of the people. They need 
an educated, enlightened, social backing, based on enlightened 
selfishness until the mass becomes socially minded, to support 
them in relegating the notion of vengeance from their sentences. 

For myself I can think of no greater relief which could be 
given the conscientious judge than the assurance that he had the 
support of his community in considering the criminal solely from 
an individual standpoint, that he might approach the convicted 
only as a diagnostician and make his disposition after an examin- 
ation of his physical, mental and emotional equipment, prescrib- 
ing treatment through institutional or probationary control, 
solely with a view to the fact that he was thereby best serving 
the individual for himself and for society. Before this condition 
can be brought about, however, there is much to be done. We 
must determine whether this business of probation and parole 
is a judicial or an executive function. Tradition has deprived the 
judiciary of executive duties but the custom seems to be to give 
the appointment of probation officers to the judiciary, frequently 
leaving the question of support to an uninterested executive. 
Excellent judges are sometimes poor administrators. Super- 
vision seems to be the key note to success. I have heard of no 
system which pretended to adequate supervision. The power 
and training of a probation officer is important. If we are to 
maintain a scientific attitude toward treating crime as a disease, 
the trained probation officer and even the facilities for training 
him are practically non-existant. Perhaps the recognition of 
probation by the law will come as fast as we are ready for it. 
To emphasize the scientific aspects and to slur the humanitarian 


and benevolent possibilities would be wise at this time. A purely 
scientific attitude on the part of the court may condemn a youth 
on his first offense to life imprisonment and free a felon to return 
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to society, far from a popular program at the present time. But 
as I have attempted to point out the proper appeal, the appeal 
which has brought about other social improvements, the appeal 
to personal and social selfishness will bring the same results here. 

If my efforts to give you the judicial reaction to your program 
may have stimulated your imagination toward the means of 
extending the scientific treatment of criminals, regardless of 
traditional prejudice or mob passion, our time has not been 
wasted. 


PROBATION AND PROSECUTION 


Hon. Tuomas C. O’BrIEN 
District Attorney, Suffolk County, Boston 


The only humane agency of the entire criminal law is the 
probation system. In our state, at the present time, there is a 
slight hysteria because of the increase in the number of offenses. 


Of course, the humane agencies are the first agencies attacked, 


and without rhyme or reason our newspapers and some of our 
demagogues are crying for vengeance. And so I believe that 
probation officers today have got to make it clear to the people 
that they don’t regard the probation system as a panacea for 
crime. I am charging those probation officers with whom I come 
in contact to be careful in their selection of probation cases and 
not to be too ready to accept the judgment of the court as to 
what persons should be placed on probation. 

You know, with all due respect to the judges, that sometimes 
they are in a hurry to dispose of difficult cases, and between the 
prosecuting officer and the attorney for the accused there is 
somewhat of a dilemma as to what ought to be done, and in many 
instances of that sort the catch-all is the probation office. 

I charge you, if you think highly of your system, do not let 
probation be the catch-all of any court; do not accept proba- 
tion cases which you feel are not such. In our state there is no 
limit on the part of the judge. He may place any person who 
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is charged with crime and convicted on probation, whether it be 
petty larceny or violation of a city ordinance or murder. 

It may be interesting for you to know that but seven out 
of every one hundred arrests made in Massachusetts are com- 
mitted to institutions. A great majority of those arrested and 
convicted of crime are placed on probation, and we are proud 
of our probation system—in some respects. 

In Boston we have a floating population of two millions of 
people and upward, and a monthly court docket of about 700 
cases, and we have six probation officers in the Superior Court, 
and the people of Massachusetts expect results. The situation 
in our court is this: Our probation officers in a few cases secure 
information which they furnish the court, and the field work, 
which I consider the most important part of a probation officer’s 
work, is neglected. 


Our probation officers are devoting a great deal of time to 
being collectors and acting as collecting agencies for dependent 
families, and that is an arrangement that I do not approve of. 


After the court order has been made, it might be left for some- 
one else to do the work. Time and again you find probation 
officers devoting time which might be well spent in effecting 
the rehabilitation—the reformation—of some person who needs 
his assistance, rather than doing a work of the former character. 

I feel very strongly that the individual probation officer is apt 
to be over-generous—is apt to undertake more than any one 
human being can undertake and accomplish. In the beginning I 
thought it was an over-zealousness on his part to prove that the 
probation system cured everything, and I am still inclined to 
think that this feeling actuates many probation officers when they 
acquiesce in the placing on probation of a man about whom they 
know nothing. A probation officer ought not to acquiesce in this 
matter of placing a man on probation unless he knows all about 
that man; knows about his family and can, with a fair degree 
of certainty, make a proper prognosis as to the man’s future con- 
duct under kindly supervision. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL PROBATION 


Mrs. Littian D. McDermott 
Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Little Rock, Ark. 


We talk much of rural probation but actually do but little. 
In probation work as in educational, health, and in fact every 
form of social work the rural districts are the last to be reached. 
Because of the neglect of the rural communities there is a con- 
stant drifting of adolescent boys and girls, just passed the com- 
pulsory school age, into our towns and cities. They come to us 
with no training, no background and with no ideals whatever. 
Their life on the farm has been so monotonous, so devoid of 
any brightening interest—more often one of actual want or 
bare existence—that they fall an easy prey to the vicious influ- 
ence of the lower life of the city. They come without money, 
they remain without supervision, and soon make friends who are 
only too eager to give them an introduction into that easy going 
circle whose one object in life is merely to get by. 

The juvenile court records in my county for the past year 
show that fully 25% of our delinquent boys and girls are the 
products of the rural districts. I believe that the records o1 
every juvenile court will show a like percentage. This is a 
significant fact. Most of these cases could have been adjusted 
in their own homes through the influence of an efficient proba- 
tion officer who understood rural work. The country is the 
ideal place of residence and adjustment of the weak willed, un- 
trained, poorly educated boy and girl. 

Let us consider some of the reasons why rural work has been 
left so long undone: It requires more time and money than 
other probation work. There has never been adequate appro- 
priation for this work. Appropriations usually provide for one 
officer and an assistant and when one considers that about two 
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rural cases can be covered by a worker in a day, it is readily 
seen that it is impossible to do much preventive and constructive 
work over a territory of thirty-five square miles, as is the case 
of Pulaski county in which I serve. 

Trained workers who are able to go into the country and 
make the people want what they have to give them are difficult 
to find. You know it has been said: “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink—unless you have the 
wisdom to salt him first,” and there are few workers who 
know how to salt the people of the rural communities. 

In the South we have the tenant farmer. He is the farmer 
who rents a few acres on the share crop plan from the large 
landholder. They rarely remain on one farm longer than a year. 
The traditional moving time is in the neighborhood of January 
first. For nearly a month in mid-winter the country highways 
are dotted with farm wagons filled with his few broken pieces 
of furniture, his slattern wife, his brood of ill-kempt, under- 
nourished children. Following closely behind is his cowed, lean 
“hound dog.” He is on his way to a new home; it may be 
better or it may be not so good as the one he has just left, but 
at least it will be a change. He never stops long enough in one 
place to establish any community interests. Rural schools are 
usually in session about the time of this annual migration and 
many of these children escape entirely while others attend school 
only part of the time. It is largely from this type of family that 
we get our rural cases. 

Rural people are just beginning to awake to the importance 
of community life and its needs, for in the past years each 
family has practically lived unto itself. With the construction 
of good roads, the building of community houses, the rural 


telephone system and other means of easy communication with 
the outside world the outlook for effective rural probation 
in my state is more promising. At the beginning of this year 


we made definite and well organized plans to serve our rural 


people. Our first step was to get into communication with the 
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Quorum Court, sending a letter to every one of its rural mem- 
bers, who is a justice of the peace in his township, acquainting 
him with the aims and purposes of our office, and requesting 
him to refer to us every case of juvenile delinquency which 
was brought into his court. This has brought some definite and 
excellent results. In the first place it aroused the interest of 
these men, who are usually the out-standing men of the com- 
munity, and was the means of placing in our charge many 
youthful offenders. This gave us an opportunity to do some 
constructive work. It has also resulted in the promise of an 
increased appropriation for our Juvenile Court for next year 
as it is the Quorum Court which makes all county appropriations. 

Our second step was to link up our work with that of the 
schools. Through the school associations I secured a volunteer 
worker in every school district and they have rendered valuable 
assistance. Acting upon our advice they have often been able 
to solve problems of dependent and delinquent children in their 
own neighborhoods. I believe that in order to do effective rural 
probation work, with the limited funds and facilities we now 
have, it is absolutely necessary to link up with other county 
agencies that reach rural people. 

I will call your attention briefly to some specific cases that 
have been worked out in the rural districts of my state: 


The probation officer was asked to investigate the case of three girls 
who had just lost their mother and were reported to be in destitute 
circumstances. An investigation showed the following: The family lives 
in a remote rural district with an old Cherokee Indian grandmother. 
Living with her are her two daughters and seven grandchildren. Her 
oldest daughter died last August after giving birth to her fifth illegitimate 
child. Four of these children are living, the oldest being an eighteen 
year old girl. The next daughter, also unmarried in this household, is 
the mother of four boys. The youngest daughter, a low grade imbecile, 
has had two children. 

So here was the grandmother with two daughters and ten illegitimate 
children, not one of whom had ever been in school. The environment of 
these children is being changed as fast as possible and the people in the 
county seat have been made to realize after about twenty years, how 
they have neglected their rural population and are doing their best to 
relieve the situation. Two of the girls have been placed in good homes 
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and are working out splendidly. Home conditions have been vastly 
improved, the children have been sent to school and the entire community 
is interested in the welfare of this family. 

In one of our richest rural neighborhoods there lived a widow with 
six children. The father had died of cancer a few weeks previous to our 
call upon them. The mother was pregnant and all of them had chronic 
malaria. The oldest child, a boy, was a cripple, due to a fall in infancy. 
The youngest child was less than two years old. The house, consisting 
of two rooms, was in bad repair. Everywhere there was evidence of dire 
want and cruel neglect. At first the mother seemed to resent our being 
there but we soon convinced her that we were there to help her and 
she consented to let us bring the sick children back with us and prom- 
ised to be ready to come also when we returned for her the next day. 
We placed the mother in the county hospital where she remained until 
after the birth of her baby. The smaller children and the crippled boy 
were placed in the Detention Home, while the little girls of school age 
were cared for by one of the church homes. The children were given 
treatment and this, with good wholesome food, soon restored them to 
health. The lame boy was placed in the care of one of our best physicians 
and it was found that he was suffering from tuberculosis of the hip. He 
is still under this physician’s care and is responding to the treatment 
slowly. When the mother was strong enough to care for the children 
we enlisted the help of the Social Welfare Bureau, and they secured a 
house for them, furnished it comfortably, and have given aid to them 
each month. We interested a woman of some means in the crippled boy 
and she has provided him with proper shoes and clothing, and gives him 
recreation. When he is well enough to do so he is allowed to sell 
afternoon papers, and most of this money is turned over to his mother. 
The little girls have had nine months of school and attend Sunday school. 
The mother is a good worker, keeps a neat house and earns a little 
money for the family. This case has taken much work and patience but 
the results already obtained have made it worth while. 


DISCUSSION 


Witu1am Hopson, Chief, Minnesota Children’s Bureau, St. Paul: Proba- 
tion in the State of Minnesota, so far as the rural districts are concerned, is 
rather conspicuous by its absence. We have a juvenile court in each county 
of the state. In seven of the counties the judge is a member of the district 
bench, and in the other counties the juvenile court judge is the probate judge. 
Then we have what are called county child welfare boards. These boards are 
appointed by the State Board of Control, they have two ex-officio members, 
and their duties are delegated by the State Board. 

They are interested, for example, in investigating the homes where the 
children are placed for adoption and in distinguishing and establishing the 
paternity of any illegitimate children, and in institution work of various sorts 
which deal with the dependent and neglected children. 

There is a provision in the law which permits the juvenile court judge 
to ask a member of the child welfare board, or its executive agent, where 
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there is one, to act as the probation officer, and very frequently the juvenile 
court judge commits children to the guardianship of a member of this county 
child welfare board, or his executive agent, as the case may be, and that 
member or that agent is expected to perform the duties of a probation 
officer. 

This raises two questions: First, does a system of that sort postpone 
the day when we shall have in our rural counties really well trained and 
equipped probation officers? Is it going to mean that by virtue of this 
temporary stop-gap, as it might be called, we shall delay the time when we 
are going to have properly trained and properly equipped probation officers? 

Second, Should or should not the untrained person act, even in a stop-gap 
capacity, and give that kind of supervision and that kind of attention which is 
so necessary to the probationer and which the probationer so properly deserves? 

I have listened with a great deal of interest to the question of standards 
for probation work, and I have been thinking as I listened to those standards 
of the extent to which the untrained person naturally falls below what we 
regard as a minimum for probation work. 

My own view is that we have to consider our own situation in Minnesota 
in the alternative phases. If we did not have this means of providing some 
kind of probation service through volunteer efforts, we should probably have 
no probation system at all. 

It seems to me that perhaps, on the whole, it is better to have an attempt 
made to provide some type of probation service, rather than to have nothing 
at all for a considerable period of time. 

In conclusion, there is one other point which I want to raise, and that is 
the means by which the rural community can be educated to an appreciation 
of the proper standard and proper technique in probation service. How are 
we going to get our juvenile court judges in the rural communities to appre- 
ciate that? Merely bringing a delinquent child before the court and receiving 
a more or less well-phrased lecture isn’t really doing anything constructive on 
the side of the development of that child; and when the child comes back 
time after time to the court and is read the same lecture and goes back into 
the same community, how is it going to be possible for us to develop a sense 
of standards in the community so that we can give to the community the 
salt which Mrs. McDermott has said is necessary for the horse who is going 
to be led to water? 

We must bring home to our people in the rural communities the fact 
that mere good intentions and the mere desire to do the right thing is not 
sufficient, and that in some way or other they must provide for themselves 
that type of trained service, and must insist upon that minimum of standard 
which is going to result in a real service and benefit to the delinquent children 
of the rural community. 





STATE SUPERVISION AND ORGANIZATION OF PROBA- 
TION WORK—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


J. C. AstREDo 


Chief Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, San Francisco, Chairman 


This report is based on information secured from the members 
of the Committee through a questionnaire prepared by me, and 
from the report of the Children’s Bureau on “Courts in the 
United States Hearing Children’s Cases,” prepared by Evelina 
Belden and published in 1918. 

In apportioning the districts among the various members, the 
following grouping of states was made, the states heard from 
being indicated by the sign * : 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—Hon. Charles M. Davenport, 
Boston, Mass., Chairman: 


Maine New Hampshire 
Vermont Massachusetts 
Connecticut Rhode Island 


EASTERN STATES—Frederick A. Moran, Albany, N. Y., 


Chairman: 


*New York *Pennsylvania 
*Delaware *New Jersey 
*Virginia West Virginia 
*Maryland *District of Columbia 


SOUTHERN STATES—Mrs. W. L. Murdock, Birmingham, 


Ala., Chairman: 


*Texas Oklahoma 

*Arkansas *Louisiana 
Mississippi *Alabama 

*Georgia *Florida 

*North Carolina South Carolina 


CENTRAL STATES—Mrs. Carina C. Warrington, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Chairman: 


*Indiana *Kentucky 
*Michigan *Qhio 
*Tennessee 
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NORTHWESTERN STATES—Joel D. Hunter, Chicago, 
Ill., Chairman: 


*Tllinois *Wisconsin 
*Minnesota *Iowa 
*North Dakota Nebraska 


*South Dakota Kansas 





PACIFIC COAST STATES-—J. C. Astredo, San Francisco, 
Calif., Chairman: 


*California New Mexico 

*Washington *Oregon 

*Nevada Idaho 

*Montana Arizona 

*Utah *Wyoming 
*Colorado 


Total number of states heard from, including the District 
of Columbia, 34. 

In general, the information secured shows very little advance 
over that given in the report of the Children’s Bureau published 
in 1918, above referred to. From this report, we know that in 
the New England States group there are juvenile courts in opera- 
tion in the larger centers, Maine being the only state of the 
group at that time not having such courts. 

The situation all over the United States is that in the cities 
and larger centers of population there are juvenile courts with 
up-to-date procedure, children’s cases being heard apart from 
adults, with investigation and follow-up on probation; with 
women probation officers handling girl cases, with medical and 
psychological examinations to assist in the proper disposition 
of the cases. In rural districts, however, the situation is much 
more backward, there being comparatively few juvenile courts 
in operation and even where probation officers are appointed, 
they are not selected for their fitness for such position, but in 
many instances, because they are public officials in other capacity. 

All of the thirty-four states heard from plus five states of 
the New England group have juvenile courts in operation, with 
the exception of the state of Wyoming; with three exceptions, 
all operate under a juvenile court act, the other three states 
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operating under a general probation law. In the state of 
Wyoming the largest work in behalf of children is done through 
the Wyoming Humane Society and the State Board of Child 
and Animal Protection. The State Board of Charities and 
Reform has jurisdiction over all institutional work, but there 
are no juvenile courts, no probation officers or any state super- 
vising committee. Children who are committed to the state 
department are examined physically and mentally and much is 
being done in the state by mental tests of school children. There 
is no school for girls in the state of Wyoming and it is necessary 
to send all incorrigible girls to Denver, Colorado. 

Twenty-five of the thirty-four states heard from have women 
probation officers for work with girls and in six other states 
women are employed asa rule. Investigation prior to the grant- 
ing of probation is general in all states. Medical examinations 
for minors are general in eleven states and are had in some cases 
in nineteen other states, with mental examinations in practically 
the same proportion. 

In the matter of adult probation, the information secured 
shows such disposition of offenses still far from general. In the 
thirty-four states heard from, adult probation is granted in 
twenty-six and in two of these only as a suspended sentence. 
Louisiana, Florida, Kentucky, South Dakota, Arkansas, Montana, 
Washington and Texas have no adult probation law. Ohio has 
adult probation in police courts only; Kentucky and South 
Dakota have probation for adults in contributory cases heard in 
the juvenile court only; Alabama, in non-support cases only. 
In Colorado adult probation is used in a limited number of cases 
such as non-support, contributing to juvenile delinquency or 
dependency. Probation is limited to first offenders in Illinois, 
Iowa and North Dakota. In some states the juvenile probation 
officer also acts in the case of certain adults placed on proba- 
tion, and in rural communities where probation is granted the 
probation officer usually has supervision over both juveniles 
and adults. 
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Medical and psychological examinations for adults are rarely 
used and in far less proportion than in the case of juveniles. 

In the matter of state supervision, New York and Massa- 
chusetts have State Probation Commissions; Utah has a Juvenile 
Court Commission which, however, has no direct supervision. 
Rhode Island, Indiana and Vermont have a State Probation 
Officer who supervises probation and has advisory power of 
appointment. Wisconsin has a State Board of Control which 
exercises supervision over juvenile courts and other child work 
and employs a State Probation Officer to supervise probation 
in the higher courts. California, Arkansas, North Carolina have 
State Boards of Charities and Corrections which demand reports 
from probation officers, gather and publish statistics on welfare 
work and on the state institutions. Georgia and Virginia have 
State Boards of Public Welfare which operate in much the same 
way as the State Boards of Charities and Corrections. Alabama 
has a Child Welfare Department which promotes juvenile 
court work. 

All of these organizations promote probation work in their 
states and do especially valuable work in rural districts. Wel- 
fare workers are sent out into the rural districts to organize 
work in behalf of children and to improve conditions in county 
hospitals and other institutions. 

The aims of these supervising state organizations appear, in 
the main, to be the organizing and standardizing of correctional 
and penal institutions in the state; to increase the number and 
efficiency of juvenile courts and probation officers; to secure 
women officers for girls and men to look after boys, where such 
a standard does not maintain; to raise the standard of work 
done by rural probation officers and child welfare workers in 
general; to reduce and control juvenile delinquency and, in some 
instances, to justify the public expenditure of money and make 
for constructive work. 

In reply to the question as to whether or not civil service is 


found to be desirable in the appointment of probation officers, 
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most of the answers were in the negative; that civil service does 
not exist and is not considered desirable. New York and New 
Jersey are the only states in which probation officers are ap- 


pointed through civil service examinations in all cases, this being 
qualified by the statement that in Los Angeles County, California, 
and in the City of Milwaukee probation officers are appointed 
through civil service examinations. 

The committee recommends that it be continued and that 
the chairman be selected from some of the eastern centers so as 
to permit him to be closely in contact with the National Asso- 
ciation, possibly that he be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Association as well. 

The report herewith presented should be considered merely 
as preliminary to a study which, immediately following the 
National Conference, should be taken up in order that much 
more complete information may be secured. Such a systematic 
and general inquiry made in all of the states will undoubtedly 
stimulate activity in securing better as well as more probation 
work and in establishing needed state supervision thereof. 


THE WORK OF THE STATE PROBATION OFFICER IN 
INDIANA 


Mrs. Carina C. WARRINGTON 
State Probation Officer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


At the last session of the legislature in Indiana, a law was 
passed creating the State Probation Officer. This officer was to 
be appointed directly by the Governor, was to have supervision 
of all juvenile courts, to settle on the qualifications for probation 
officers, to approve the appointment of all officers appointed 
thereafter, or re-appointed, and to carry out in whatever manner 
seemed to be most necessary ideas to raise the standard of 
juvenile court work throughout Indiana. Added to that was the 
duty of compiling statistics. 
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We have 92 counties in the State of Indiana, and the first 
thing that was necessary was to find out exactly the status of 
each county as relating to the probation law already in existence 
and to see how nearly each county functioned under that law. 

I will explain just what the law is in Indiana so that you 
may understand something of the work to be done. The law 
provides that in counties having a city of 100,000 population 
there shall be a separate juvenile court. That affects just one 
county of the 92 and that is the county in which Indianapolis is 
located. In all the other counties of the state the Circuit Court 
shall sit as a juvenile court. Out of these 92 counties, there are 
only five counties in which the appointment of a probation officer 
is mandatory upon the judge. Those are the counties of 100,000 
population or more. In those counties there shall be a chief 
probation officer, a chief adult probation officer, and an assistant 
probation officer for each 50,000 inhabitants. Therefore, the 
minimum number allowable in counties of 100,000 population is 
four probation officers. That isa mandatory law. I found upon 
a survey that there was not a county in the state obeying that 
mandatory law. When the judges were questioned in regard to 
it they said it was too expensive, so took it upon themselves to 
interpret the law in dollars and cents. This condition has been 
only slightly changed during the year. 

There are six counties out of the 92 in which a mandatory 
part-time officer is required. That means that the judge of that 
circuit may appoint one officer to serve one day and he has ful- 
filled the law. In all the remaining 81 counties, the appointment 
of any officer at all is purely optional with the judge having 
jurisdiction in those counties. , 

Among the first things done was to find out how many judges 
of the state had availed themselves either of the mandatory pro- 
vision or the optional provision for the appointment of officers. 
I sent out a questionnaire in the state and received 74 answers 
from the 92 counties. I found that of the 74, only 35 had pro- 


bation officers who served only as such. There were 12 others 
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who had an attendance officer acting as probation officer. There 
were 23 that had no officers at all. The others had sort of a 
cross between officers who acted occasionally as volunteers. 

The attendance law was passed at the same time as this 
state office was created and it required that all attendance of- 
ficers must serve only as attendance officers and not in any other 
capacity, so that eliminated the 12 officers serving as attendance 
and probation officers. 

I started out to make the rounds of each county as that 
seemed to me to be the most advisable thing to do and I wanted 
to talk to the judges in the several counties in regard to the 
probation work, In some cases the judges told me there was 
no delinquency in their counties. They said, “We have only 
a small town and we have no delinquency, and we really don’t 
need the expense of a probation officer.” 


I found I wasn’t getting very far that way, so I decided to 


visit the mayor of the town and the police department and the 
superintendent of the school, and last but not.least the auditor’s 
office where an account of the expenditures of money was kept. 
I found in the auditor’s office that large sums, according to the 
population of the county, were being spent for keeping children 
in institutions; that the first place of refuge rather than the last 
which was used by the majority of the judges was the institution. 
I found what proportion of the money the county had to pay for 
the keeping of each individual in the state institution, and by 
that method I endeavored to convince the judges that if they 
had a good probation officer they would save at least eight chil- 
dren a year from being sent to a state institution, and that would 
more than pay the salary of a probation officer whom they would 
appoint. 

You know, with all due respect to the judges, in our state 
at least, they are elected officers and one of the things we always 
hear about at the time of election is high taxes. They, there- 
fore, have to be economical if they desire re-election. The person 
who wants to put anything across by means of them must show 
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them the economic value of it. I have found that method to 
be very efficacious in trying to get anything done. 

Many judges know very little about juvenile court laws. I 
was in a court not so very long ago where the judge assured me 
that his county had no delinquency and that his predecessor had 
never had a probation officer, he didn’t see any reason why he 
should have one and that he did not even have a juvenile docket. 
He said, “I’ll tell you of a case now that is worrying me a 
great deal. It is a boy under sixteen who has been brought in 
on a charge of obscene conduct. The case is in the Criminal 
Court, and the prosecution wants a jury trial. I don’t believe 
that is proper.” 

I said, “What court did you say that was in?” And he re- 
plied, “The Criminal Court.” I said, “Do you know that the 
law provides that such a child must be certified immediately to 
the juvenile court—a boy under sixteen or a girl under eighteen, 
for any offense?” 

He hemmed and hawed a little and finally admitted that he 
did not know of any such law. I asked him for a volume of the 
statute and showed him the law requiring such certification. 
“But,” he said, “it is on the criminal docket.” And so I said, 
“Certify it as a juvenile case and then sit as a juvenile judge in 
the juvenile court.” 

The law very specifically states what shall be done in such 
case and is mandatory in requiring the use of a juvenile docket. 
He called in the court clerk who was a woman and she told him 
that they had no extra book for a docket, they were using them 
all. But being very resourceful, she said, “I’ll just take some 
manila cardboard and tack some extra loose docket sheets to it.” 
In that way the juvenile docket was started and the case trans- 
ferred. 

This is not an isolated instance of the conditions in regard 
to knowledge of juvenile law throughout the state. The men 


who come to the bench, of course, have been practicing law as 
a means of livelihood and the law which brings them their liveli- 
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hood is not the juvenile law for there is no money in juvenile 
cases. Therefore, the juvenile law is an unknown quantity to 
them when they are elected to the bench. 

It is necessary to educate the judges first of all, for in the 
hands of the judges of many states as well as Indiana rests the 
solution of our problem for efficient probation work. Just how 
shall this education work be done? In Indiana we have been 
visiting the judges, interesting them personally in regard to the 
condition in their several counties and discussing the legal possi- 
bilities of the juvenile work. 

There is also the community to be educated. In educating a 
community one must use whatever means is at hand. We have 
found it very effective to work through the various women’s 
organizations and wherever we can get an opportunity to address 
local or state meetings of these organizations, to do so. It is 
nearly always possible to correlate the work in which they are 
interested with the work of the juvenile courts. Very often after 
a local meeting of that kind, the body of women will pass resolu- 
tions and appoint a committee to visit the judge and ask for 
the appointment of a probation officer and since the women are 
now voters as well as tax payers it has a very wholesome effect 
upon the powers that be. This matter of educating a community 
is of vast importance. There is no use in going to the legislature 
asking for a specific legislation if you can’t get the communities 
throughout the state to back their representatives for that legis- 
lation. 

Besides educating the judges and the communities, we must 
educate the probation officers. The position I hold does not 
entitle me to remove them. I can not remove any officer for 
any cause whatsoever. The law in our state provides that a 
probation officer is appointed at the pleasure of the court. There- 
fore when I took office practically all the officers were serving 
at the pleasure of the court and I could do nothing with those 
officers but educate them. It is only when we come to the 
appointment of new officers or the reappointment of old ones that 
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qualifications can be demanded and approvals made. Therefore, 
we have undertaken a campaign for the education of the officers, 
sending our various printed literature to the several communities, 
sending them list of books obtainable from the state library, and 
offering them the service of the state office in any problems which 
may come up. We have really awakened considerable interest in 
otherwise dormant souls. 

In Indiana our probation jobs have been largely political ones. 

Probation therefore has not been considered very essential, 
and any wornout political workhorse was good enough for the 
probation job, and sometimes these appointees are very difficult 
to educate. 

How to obtain the necessary mental, physical and psychiatric 
examinations in the small community is one of our big problems. 
In Indiana we have over one-half the counties with less than 
25,000 population. We have been utilizing wherever possible our 
state institutions for such examinations. We are asking the 
experts in those institutions to make examinations for us until 
such time as we can have psychiatric clinics at our command. 
There is some discussion of a traveling clinic throughout the 
state for the use of the schools and the courts. 

Many of the facilities which you have in larger cities are not 
only lacking with us but in your own rural communities. All 
of us who belong to well organized courts are apt to think of 
probation work in our state in terms of our own court. For 
instance, in Massachusetts we think of it in terms of Boston. 
In New York state it is thought of in terms of New York City, 
in Pennsylvania in terms of Philadelphia and in Illinois it is 
thought of in terms of Chicago. I know in Indiana they think 
of it in terms of Indianapolis because that is the only separate 
juvenile court. These cities are the leaders of the state, but the 
children and adults throughout the entire state are entitled to 
the same service as is rendered in the large communities. Unless 
we keep in mind the so-called rural communities with their lack 
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of facilities and adequate equipment we are apt to forget them 
in our admiration for our big organized courts. a 

In regard to adult probation we have very little of it carried 
on in our state, although the law provides for it. I believe that 
a great deal of the censure of the suspended sentence law could 
be overcome if probation was more thoroughly used. 

When I heard a quotation from the report of the Committee 
of the American Bar Association in which they blamed proba- 
tion for the crime wave, I wondered if they had really investi- 
gated and if they had gotten down to the root of the trouble. If 
anything along the line of social endeavor can be blamed for 
the crime wave it can very probably be the general custom of 
turning loose the individual who is placed on suspended sentence 
without probation. A man or woman who is weak enough to 
get into court once and is given a suspended sentence without 
the helping hand of the probation officer is very apt to slip the 
second time, but give him the aid of a probation officer, one 
who is worth the name, let such an officer follow him up, get 
him employment and help him when he needs help, and that 
man will not slip in all probability. 

It is not probation that has made these offenders recidivists 
but the lack of probation work. I believe that unless we under- 
take some way to solve this problem of adult probation in our 
various states that we are going to have trouble in keeping the 
suspended sentence law upon the statute books. In the Indiana 
legislature last year that was noticeable. The signs-posts indi- 
cated that trend. The law in regard to robbery was changed so 
that upon the second offense the defendant would be imprisoned 
for life and the right to suspend sentence was taken away from 
the judge. That is a tremendous backward step and is due, I 
think, to the people throughout the country who feel that the 
suspended sentence law is dangerous to the suppression of 
crime. It seems to me, in order to combat that very thing, 
knowing as you know that probation is the salvation of many 
of these people who come into court, it is for you to go back 
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into your community and impress upon the people and impress 
upon the judges in that community the tremendous value of 
placing these offenders, who are given a suspended sentence, in 
charge of the probation officer and not to turn them loose un- 
supervised. I wish I might emphasize that sufficiently to many 
of you here, because it is of vital importance to all of us who 
are interested in the solution of the problem of crime. 

We all have problems of probation to solve, some of us as 
local officers, some as state officers. The success of one helps 
us all and the mistakes or laxness of one works to the detriment 
of us all. Probation in the minds of many is still on trial. Be 


sure you do your part to obtain a favorable verdict from our 
critics as well as our friends. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
Rosert W. KE Lso 


President, National Conference, Boston 


It is a privilege to tell you a story. My story has been trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit. 

In the beginning when Twashtri came to the creation of 
woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials in the 
making of man and that no solid elements were left. In this 
dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows: 

He took the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, 
and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the light- 
ness of leaves, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of 
the peacock, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous 
gayety of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickle- 
ness of the winds, and the softness of the parrot’s bosom, and the 
hardness of adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty 
of the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of 
snow, and the chattering of jays, and the cooing of the kokila, 
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and the hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity of the chak- 
rawaka, and compounding all these together he made woman 
and gave her to man. 

But after one week man came to him and said, “Lord, this 
creature that you have given me makes my life miserable. She 
chatters incessantly and teases me beyond endurance, never 
leaving me alone; and she requires incessant attention, and 
takes all my time up, and cries about nothing, and is always idle; 
and so I have come to give her back again, as I cannot live 
with her.” 

So Twashtri said “Very well,” and he took her back. 

Then after another week man came again to him and said: 
“Lord, I find that my life is very lonely, since I gave you back 
that creature. I remember how she used to dance and sing to 
me, and look at me out of the corner of her eye, and play with 
me and cling to me; and her laughter was music, and she was 
beautiful to look at, and soft to touch; so give her back to 
me again.” 

So Twashtri said “Very well,” and gave her back again. 

And then after only three days, man came back to him again 
and said: “Lord, I know not how it is; but after all, I have 
come to the conclusion that she is more of a trouble than a 
pleasure to me; so please take her back again.” 

But Twashtri said, “Out on you! Be off! I will have no 
more of this. You must manage how you can!” 

Then man said, “But I cannot live with her.” And Twashtri 
replied, “Neither could you live without her,” and he turned 
his back on man and went on with his work. 

Now in the analogy which I draw from that ancient tale I 
do not wish for a moment to identify the gender either of the 
National Probation Association or of the National Conference 
of Social Work. The point is that we cannot live without each 
other. And I will tell you why. You are engaged in a service, 
and are now in conference upon a subject matter, that is more 
or less homogeneous. It hangs together, and it has close ref- 
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erence each phase to the other. That gives you a tremendous 
advantage in conference because you can get down to concrete 
things. It has, however, this grave danger: that you may lose 
your perspective. One of the greatest things, the lack of which 
renders social service sometimes mediocre, is the lack of horizon, 
the failure to orient one’s service in the broad field. 

Now the National Conference is made up, of course, of the 
rotundity of the moon and other things of like character. It is 
a great nebula. It approaches all of the major phases of the 
social effort and sometimes falls over the line into something 
that neither you nor I could identify as social, by any manner 
of means; but in the main the great National Conference of 
Social Work is a concentrating point for social thinking. It is 
a concentrating point to which your large group of probation 
workers can bring your pennants and tack your standards. 

Now I suppose that we in probation service (and I am includ- 
ing myself) are engaged in a specialty. Our service is the actual 
work of correction and the modern enlargement of correction. 
Do you suppose that one can understand the real value of his 
specialty unless he is a pretty good student of the causes which 
underlie the phenomena with which he deals? 

I want to ask you this, for instance: How many new pro- 
bation people have been thinking about the very fundamental 
place which city and town planning occupies in your work? It 
seems like a far cry from probation to town planning. Such a 
topic seems to be far beyond our field, and yet you can’t talk 
supervised play for little folks until you have considered the 
proper ordering of communities,—the cleaning of the front yard 
and the back yard; the protection of residential districts; the 
guaranteeing of open air and sun spaces. City and town plan- 
ning is one of the great social efforts of the future. It is going 
to cut deep into the law of real property, but let it cut. It is 
going to demand of the individual that he give up to the whole 
people something that he supposed was his by inalienable right. 
It is of concern to probation people that town planning means a 
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movement for organized recreation and opportunity for the devel- 
opment of child character, a cardinal preventive of the causes 
of probation. 

That is what I mean when I say that it is for you as spe- 
cialists to try in every way that you can to reach out for horizon; 
to orient your service in the great field; and for that purpose 
the National Conference program is outlined. 

It is a fairly concrete program. It has been made so with 
full knowledge of the facts, and in spite of that awful truth 
applying to a portion of our gathering, that it is difficult to get 
a concrete program into a concrete mind. 

We are insisting upon taking stock this year, and we believe 
that one of the greatest accomplishments of this conference will 
be the getting down to the basis of the thing and starting our 
reasoning at the beginning. We should talk over, of course, all 
details of service as they have been carried out here or done 
there, but we should by all means talk about the real reason 
for things and the whys and wherefores and come to something 
understandable as the basis of our conclusions. 

That is the aim of this year’s program of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. We are talking about fundamental con- 
ceptions. We are trying to figure out where our mistakes have 
been. The conference needs the probation people especially, 
because as many of us now see, this new profession of ours 
must include the lawyer per se. It has already swallowed the 
doctor, and the lawyer must come in; and why? Because the 
deliberate social expression of a people—and its social will— 
is its law. 

That is why there is this connection between the legal pro- 
fession, between the law-making bodies and the social workers. 
You of the probation service find yourselves standing almost in 
the middle of things. Your position is strategic in the con- 
ference work. 

You should be part and parcel of the National Conference. 
You should hold your separate conferences for special, intensive 
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discussion; but you should work with the National Conference 
and get from it the great benefit of contact from the people who 
participate in its programs. 

The National Conference of Social Work welcomes you all. 


ADDRESS 


Hon. A. C. Backus 
Judge, Municipal Court, Milwaukee, Vice-President of the Association 


I wish at the outset to congratulate every one of you on the 
splendid work you are doing in this great cause of saving the 
unfortunate. You are doing constructive work, building a finer 
manhood and womanhood among hundreds and thousands of 
misguided men, women and children. What the world needs 
today is a greater and a better manhood and womanhood. 

Probation is not a species of leniency as some seem to believe ; 
it is a scientific method of correcting, it is the doing of construc- 
tive work, it is the showing of the way, it is building stronger 
the body and mind and character of children and young men 
and women who have made a mistake or who have been unfor- 
tunate in their association. Many times an unwholesome en- 
vironment is the cause for the downfall of many of our young 
men and women. You, the officers of the law, judges, probation 
officers, are doing a far greater work than you know. Proba- 
tion was first inaugurated by Moses; it is the great law of God 
that you should love your neighbor as yourself; it was practised 
by Christ when he said “Go and sin no more”; it was extensively 
used by one of America’s greatest men, Abraham Lincoln, whose 
magnanimous heart always went out to the erring soldier, and 
whose goodness, humanity, kindness and forgivingness will live 
in American history for all time. 

There is a great distinction between an habitual criminal and 
an occasional offender; a great distinction between a mischievous 
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child and an incorrigible or vicious child. When we deal with 
habitual criminals they should be segregated from society; send 
them to a public farm, make them work in the fresh air and sun- 
shine, treat them humanely. They are never fully able to appre- 
ciate their surroundings and the duties they owe to their fellow- 
man; they cannot adjust with the social order. Sometimes it is 
a mental condition—but when segregated for the rest of their 
lives if necessary, let them enjoy God’s remedies in the open air, 
with plenty of work and recreation, instead of sending them to a 
cell or a dungeon. 

As to the occasional offender, it is not necessary for me to 
tell you men and women of experience in this probation field 
what ought to be done with him. As to the mischievous child, 
do not bring him into court when he commits his first overt act. 
Who is here who has not been a mischievous child? Who is 
there here that has not committed infractions of the law of God 
as well as the law of man in his childhood days? Every one of 
us had to be corrected, not by a juvenile court, but by our 
parents or our teachers. I do not like the sissy. Give the boy 
a lot of chance to blow off his steam, he is so full of life. It is 
wrong to make a record against a boy for a small offence or for 
every mistake he makes. If all of us had been brought into the 
juvenile court for every transgression, I am afraid that a great 
many now here would be absent. Do not overtreat the normal 
healthy child by too many scientific inquiries or suggestions. 
Many times a spanking across mother’s or father’s knee is a 
hundred times better than to bring him into juvenile court. 
Remember always that the home is the foundation of all society ; 
let the parents assume their responsibilities as far as possible 
before further steps are taken to assume control of the child. 
Of course, where the other situation prevails, where the environ- 
ment and the home is unfit, then we have no alternative but 
to act. 

The delinquent boy or girl who has acquired criminal habits 
is a different kind of person; bring him in and reason with him 
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and bring every argument to bear that is at your command before 
you send him to an institution, although if you find it necessary, 
send him to some institution where he may be treated medically 
if necessary. As a rule, in the great percentage of cases that boy 
is mentally deficient. 

With reference to the adults who are placed on probation. 
We have now over four thousand in the city of Milwaukee who 
have committed a state’s prison offence and in the twelve years 
I have been on the bench only 3 per cent. have failed. While 
I do everything in giving the first offender a chance, still I do 
everything on the other side to see that the habitual criminal 
who leads a life of crime and shame shall be segregated, in order 
that the community may be properly protected. 

There is just one suggestion I desire to make before I close. 
It has occurred to me while our sessions have been going on 
that no one has said anything as to the influence of religion in 
bringing back the wayward boy and girl, or in assisting the adult. 


I have discovered that religion plays a most important part in 


the correction and reclamation of the young men and women. 

We make scientific investigations in the city of Milwaukee; 
we use the best scientific methods; we use the hospitals and the 
doctors and they are at the court’s command nearly every day 
in the disposition of cases. We have our reform schools and 
reformatories for boys and girls—we have everything that money 
can furnish in the way of institutions for unfortunates—and yet 
let me say that in my experience as prosecuting attorney and 
judge on the bench I have been able to do much in bringing 
back boys and girls and young men and women by sending them 
to their church and by teaching them the simple laws of God. 

I hope when you go back to your homes the first thing you 
will do is to write to your congressman to see that a national 
probation law is put upon the statute books. You have great 
influence in your community and you should use that influence 
with the congressmen and senators. I am sure that Judge 
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Sellers of Washington will gladly co-operate with you. I expect 
to see you here at the next meeting, with more splendid results 
and greater reports than we received at this meeting. 


LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE 


CHarRLES T. WALKER 


Probation Officer in Charge, Juvenile Division, Municipal Court, 
Philadelphia. 





To make this report of some value, the questionnaire method 
was applied. A simple questionnaire containing ten questions 
was sent to the Attorney General of each state and also one to 
the chief probation officer of the largest city of each state other 
than the capital. We received replies from 34 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

There were important decisions handed down affecting our 
work in the following states: Arizona, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah and 
Washington. 


ALABAMA—Several bills were passed creating new juvenile 
courts and amending laws already in existence. Also a law was 
enacted amending the desertion and non-support law. Two im- 
portant decisions affecting the work of the juvenile court and 
domestic relations court work were reported, both of which were 
sustained by the Supreme Court of Alabama. 


ARKANSAS—An act (304, March 25, 1921) was passed 
amending previous legislation relating to juvenile delinquents by 
making the provisions apply to all dependent and neglected per- 
sons under the age of twenty-one years, whether married or 
single. It further enjoined duties upon the district attorneys 
and probation officers. 
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Act 306 of same date requires county probation officers to 
co-operate with the State Commission of Charities and Correc- 
tion. This act has been tested and found constitutional. 


CONNECTICUT—A New Juvenile Court Law was enacted 
establishing juvenile courts in all parts of the state where town, 
city or borough courts now have jurisdiction. 

FLORIDA—Two new county juvenile courts were estab- 
lished. 

ILLINOIS—A constitutional convention is now in session. 
There is pending before it a plan for the unification of all the 
courts of Cook County. If the plan goes through, all the judges 
will be elected to one court and there will be divisions of the 
court to deal with criminal matters, chancery matters, domestic 
relation matters, and others. 

INDIANA—There is a new law affecting truants and au- 
thority has been conferred upon common school corporations 
to maintain schools for truant and incorrigible children. 

MINNESOTA—There have been no new laws but the entire 
Juvenile Court Law was held constitutional by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. Peterson versus McAuliffe, 3/17/22. 

MISSOURI—A domestic relations court has been established 
in St. Louis. The age of consent was raised to 16 years. 

NEBRASKA—Parole authority was taken from the Governor 
and placed in the control of a Board of Pardons. A Supreme 
Court decision holds that trial without jury is not unconstitu- 
tional. 

NEW JERSEY—Act of 1922. A judge of the county court 
may appoint as many probation officers as he considers necessary 
to carry on the work. Heretofore the number to be appointed 


was limited. The new law also gives judges power to authorize 
the probation officers to attend conferences at county expense. 

Another law gives judges the right to change sentences within | 
six months of imposition. There were several decisions sus- 
taining the juvenile court. 
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NEW YORK—Chapter 547, Laws of New York, establishes 
a Children’s Court in every county outside of cities and counties 
already having special courts, bringing to the counties many of 
the advantages enjoyed by the large cities. Another act per- 
mits centralizing the care of dependent children in County 
Boards of Child Welfare. The legislation of 1921 created a 
Probation Court which has central control over the probation 


system administered through the New York City Magistrate 
Courts. 


TEXAS—No person over twenty-five years of age is allowed 
to ask for suspended sentence. The court decision holds that 
the Governor may revoke parole regardless of whether or not 
prisoner has broken parole. 


VIRGINIA—Many new welfare laws were passed and be- 
came effective June 18th, 1922. The most important was the 
extension of juvenile and domestic relation’s court from (as 
formerly) two cities to every city and county in the State. ‘The 


acts are published in a pamphlet issued by the State Board of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia. 

The Supreme Court of Virginia has handed down a decision 
sustaining the adult contributing delinquency law, making it 
one of the strongest laws affecting children in that state. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Supreme Court of United 
States of America Petitioner versus Charles Walter Moreland 
on a writ of certiori to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia holds that a man cannot be committed to the work- 
house at hard labor for neglecting and refusing to provide sup- 
port and maintainence for his wife and children without indict- 
ment by the grand jury, under the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. This decision quite possibly 
affects the practice in desertion and non-support cases in other 
jurisdictions. 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
HERBERT C. PARSONS, Chairman 


The Board of Directors has had several meetings and also the Executive Committee, 
and are keeping close touch with the office in New York. 

The high points of the year are that since the last annual meeting the National 
Probation Association has been incorporated. Up to a year ago we were a voluntary 
association, but we are now incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 

_ Financially, the Association has pecennet this year on a budget approved by the 
directors amounting to $10,000 and the expenditures have been kept within the budget. 
The budget has been carefully studied for the coming year, with the provisions for the 
expenditure of $15,000, the items of which are available, if the members of the Association 
are interested to know what they are. And it is confidently believed that the financial 
provision will be made to support a budget of $15,000. 

The office in New York is an extremely busy place and is growing busier all the 
time. The clerical force has been increased by the addition of an office secretary, and 
Mr. Chute now has the assistance of two in the office. 

The outstanding need, and something that is of great importance for the coming year, 
is that we should be able to add a field agent who will do the work that Mr. Chute tries 
to do and is barred from doing because of the many duties which he has to attend to. 
That, however, is not an accomplishment but a hope. 

The membership of the Association, which never goes backward, has moved decidedly 
forward this year, and in contrast to the membership of 200 or 300 that we used to be 
familiar with, the membership in the Association now has risen to 1,200. 

The proceedings of the last annual meeting have been printed and issued to the 
members of the Association; several pamphlets have been published and circulated and 
more are in the process of preparation, and a complete directory of probation officers 
of the whole country, which is a very useful document, not only for probation officers but 
for cours, is at the point of publication. 


MINUTES 


Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the National Probation Association 
(First Annual Meeting of the Association Incorporated ) 
Providence, R. I., June 22, 1922 


President Charles L. Brown presiding. 


Over one hundred members of the Association were present at the annual business 
meeting. 

Reports were received and approved from special committees of the Association. 

It was voted that the Committee on Federal Probation be continued. 

A brief oral report from the Board of Directors was presented by the Chairman, 
Herbert C. Parsons. (Printed herewith). 

The Secretary presented a Summary of Reports from State Secretaries and a brief 
report of the work of the office. 

The Secretary presented amendments to the By-Laws, endorsed by the Board of 
Directors, providing for the appointment of honorary vice-presidents by the Board; 
increasing the membership of the Board from sixteen to twenty, five to be elected annually ; 
providing for the appointment of the Executive Committee annually, and making minor 
changes, especially in the article on membership. The amendments were unanimously 
adopted. 

Pit was voted that the Proceedings of the Providence Conference be printed and dis- 
tributed not later than October, 1922. . ; 

The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Bernard J. Fagan, New York City, Chair- 
man; Prof. Harold S. Bucklin, Providence; Mrs. Margaret C. Lyman, Chicago; Miss 
Nannie Oppenheimer, Pittsburgh; Charles T. Walker, Philadelphia, reported a series of 
resolutions which after some discussion were adopted. (Resolutions as adopted follow 
herewith. 

A ins concerning the relation of schools to probation work was rejected. A reso- 
lution relating to the definition of probation officers was referred back to the Association 
for further consideration. 
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The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Cincinnati, 
Chairman; Judge Michael J. Sheridan, Milwaukee; Miss Emma O. Lundberg, Washington; 


Mrs. Carina _C. Warrington, Ft. Wayne, and John J. Gascoyne, Newark, nominated the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 


President: Judge A. C, Backus, Milwaukee. 
Vice-President: James Hoge Ricks, Richmond. 
Members of the Board of Directors for four years: 

Judge Edwin L. Garvin, Brooklyn 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman, Cincinnati 

Edwin M. Mulock, Detroit 

Joseph P. Murphy, Buffalo 

Mrs. Carina C. Warrington, Ft. Wayne 
Member of the Board of Directors for three years: 

Judge Kathryn Sellers, Washington, D. C. 
Members of the Board of Directors for two years: 

Judge C. R. Bradford, Salt Lake City 

Judge Charles L. Brown, Philadelphia (confirming election by the Board of 


Directors to fill unexpired term of Jessica B. Peixotto, resigned) 
Member of the Board of Directors for one year: 


Judge A. C. Backus. 


There being no further nominations, the above officers were unanimously elected. 


_A vote of thanks was extended to the officers of the Association for their services 
during the past year. 
Adjournment. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE, 


General Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted by the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the National Probation 
Association, Providence, June 22, 1922. 


1 


_ Resolved: That the National Probation Association carry on the study of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Training of Probation Officers and, in conjunction with some 
agency best qualified to cooperate and assist in this study, take steps toward the prepara- 
tion and adoption of a set of definite standards for country-wide use in the education, 
selection and training of probation officers. 


2 
Resolved: That probation offices which are handling large numbers of unofficial 
cases should record, follow-up and study the results of this policy in individual cases and 
in the mass, in order that standards of judgment and practice in regard to work for pre- 
delinquents may be developed, the dangers of unofficial work may be avoided and more 
intelligent recommendations to educational and social agencies may be made. 


3 


Resolved: That a new standing committee on correlation with educationa] agencies 
be hereby established, and that the subject of educational treatment for behavior problem 


children be further studied and reported by such committee for discussion at future 
meetings. 
4 


Whereas, the Hon. Edwin Mulready of Boston, a former deputy commissioner and 
Commissioner of Probation of Massachusetts, and a former president of the National 
Probation Association, has recently passed away; 

And whereas, Mr. Mulready has contributed as few other men to the development 
of the probation movement in America, being a consistent friend and supporter of the 
work of this Association ; 

Be it Resolved: That we express our profound sorrow upon his death and express 
appreciative recognition of his services to the probation cause. 

Be it also Resolved: That the resolution be transmitted to the wife and family of 
Mr. Mulready and entered upon the minutes of the Association. 


5 
Resolved: That the Commissioners of Uniform State Laws, affiliated with the 
American Bar Association, be requested by the National Probation Association to take 
up and promulgate a uniform probation law for all states. 
6 


Resolved: That the National Probation Association extend its thanks to the Local 
Committee of Arrangements and the management of the Biltmore Hotel for the many 
courtesies extended our delegates during the conference. 


7 


Resolved; That the thanks of the Association be extended to the speakers and officers 
of the Association who have contributed so efficiently to the success of this conference. 
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NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
BY-LAWS 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920, June 21, 1921, 
June 22, 1922. 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National Probation Association, 
Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 
The objects of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole work, both juvenile and 
adult, by conferences, field investigation and research; 

_ To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the publication and distri- 
bution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile courts, domestic relations 
or family courts and other specialized courts using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all: movements promoting the scientific and 
humane treatment of delinquency and its prevention. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and organizations who 
apply for membership and are accepted by the Board of Directors and who pay dues 
annually. Members shall be classed as active members, contributing members, sustaining 
members, patrons and organization members. Active members shall be those who pay 
dues of $2.00 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for the affiliation 
of all of the members of a state or local association of probation officers, paying joint 


dues in the local and national association, the Board of Directors may authorize a 
reduction of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be those who con- 
tribute $5.00 or more annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those who 
contribute $10.00 or more annually to the Association. Patrons shall be those who con- 
tribute $100.00 or more during a single calendar year. Organization members shall consist 
of organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10.00 or more annually to 
the Association. Members who fail to pay their dues after reasonable notice in writing 
by the Treasurer or General Secretary shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a President, Vice-President, General 
Secretary, Treasurer and Board of Directors. The President and Vice-President shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting of the Association. They shall serve one year and 
until their successors are elected. The General Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Board of Directors and shall serve during its pleasure. The Board may elect 
honorary vice-presidents in its discretion who shall serve during its pleasure. 


ARTICLE V—DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


The President shall act as Chairman at all business meetings of the Association. In 
the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall so act. The General Secretary shall 
be the chief executive officer of the Association. The Treasurer shall have charge of the 
finances of the Association and shall report thereon to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall consist of twenty members so elected that the terms 
of five shall expire each year. At each annual meeting of the Association five directors 
shall be elected by ballot. The Board shall elect its Chairman annually. The Board may 
fill a vacancy occurring among the officers or members of the Board of Directors until 
the next annual meeting of the Association, at which time a successor shall be duly elected 
for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors shall have general direction of the work of the Association 
and shall administer the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association :° 
the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association may require. 
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ARTICLE VIII—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of five members of the Board of 
Directors. Such Committee shall consist of the Chairman of the Board, who shall act as 
Chairman of the Committee, and four members of the Board to be appointed by the 
Chairman annually. Such Committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Directors between its meetings, subject to the approval of the Board. Three 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX—OTHER COMMITTEES 


A Nominating Committee consisting of five members of the Association shall be 
appointed by the President each year to nominate the officers to be elected by the Associa- 
tion. Such standing and special committees as may be authorized by the Association or 
the Board of Directors shall be appointed by the President. 


ARTICLE X—MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third Tuesday in May 
or on such day as may be determined by the Directors. Special meetings may be held 
as determined by the Directors. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings of 
the Board of Directors shall be held as it may determine. Five members shall constitute 
a quorum of the Board. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Association 
present at any annual meeting, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors. 











FORM OF BEQUEST 


I devise and bequeath to the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, incorporated under Article 3 of the Membership 
Corporations Law of the State of New York, to be applied 
to the benevolent uses and purposes of said Association and 
under its direction (insert° description of the money or 
property given), 


The Association is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 





THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


is supported entirely by membership dues and voluntary contribu- 
tions from those interested in the development of probation and 
social courts. 


All persons concerned or interested in this work should enroll 
as members. Each member will receive the Annual Proceedings, 
the bi-monthly Bulletin and other publications issued from time 
to time, and will be kept in touch WithsierWork of the Associa- 
tion . ‘ ey . dese 


- - 


year; contributing 
membership, $5.00; sustaining membership,‘ $}@00; patrons, 
$100.00. Larger contributiofis are needed. The coopetation Of all 
persons interested in this work is urgently requested. 


The minimum merit ship fee is $2.00 


Address 


THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
370 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


x 


Make all checks payable to George Gordo Battle, Treasurer. 








